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1.   INTRODUCTION 


1.       INTRODUCTION 

1. 1  Background 

This  report  on  Price,  Utah  is  one  in  a  series  of  ten  community 
research  working  papers  documenting  the  field  research  conducted  as  part 
of  the  BLM  Social  Effects  Project.   The  project  was  designed  to  improve 
social  assessment  methods  by  conducting  the  necessary  literature  and 
primary  research  to  develop  and  support  a  Guide  to  Social  Assessment. 

The  project  had  five  major  components.   The  first  component,  a 
review  of  the  literature,  provided  the  basis  for  developing  an  analytic 
framework  for  the  assessment  of  social  effects  of  energy  development. 
The  literature  review  was  organized  into  eight  major  subject  areas  which 
included  the  following: 

1)  Social  organization 

2)  Political  organization 

3)  Economic  organization 

4)  Population  and  demography 

5)  Family 

5)   Specific  groups,  including  Native  Americans,  women,  and  youth 

7)  Attitudes,  values,  and  quality  of  life 

8)  Mitigation 

The  second  component,  the  Social  Effects  Conference,  was  held  in 
Denver  in  October  1980.   The  conference  brought  representatives  of  state 
governments,  the  BLM,  and  the  academic  community  together  to  determine 
what  the  focus  of  the  project  would  be.   A  principal  objective  was  to 
integrate  the  perspectives  of  decision-makers  and  sociologists  and 
develop  a  common  set  of  assessment  priorities. 

The  third  component  of  the  project,  the  research  component,  was 
based  on  the  results  of  the  literature  analysis  and  the  Social  Effects 
Conference.   The  priorities  identified  for  study  centered  on  changes  in 
community  social  organization  and  indicators  of  community  well-being. 


The  fourth  component  of  the  project  was  the  preparation  of  a  social 
assessment  guide.   The  Guide  is  the  major  product  of  the  project;  to 
ensure  its  applicability,  it  was  given  a  trial  application  under  actual 
field  conditions. 

The  fifth  component  of  the  project  was  a  public  involvement  effort 
to  keep  interest  groups  informed  about  the  project.  Meetings  with  3LM 
and  state  officials  were  held  to  brief  them  on  the  project  and  to  solic- 
it comments.   A  periodic  bulletin  was  distributed  to  inform  others  about 
the  project.   In  addition,  training  workshops  for  3LM  social  scientists 
were  held  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  Guide . 

1. 2  Purposes  of  the  Research  Effort 

The  research  component  was  included  in  the  project  to  achieve  four 
major  objectives: 

1)  To  identify  social  effects,  including  those  suggested  by  the 
literature  review  and  conference,  and  to  verify  them  by  field 
investigation 

2)  To  test  the  analytic  framework  which  was  developed  as  a  basis 
for  the  Guide 

3)  To  further  elucidate  the  mechanisms  that  cause  social  effects  to 
occur  in  energy  impact  areas 

4)  To  test  field  procedures  and  the  conceptual  approach  at  a  level 
of  effort  comparable  to  that  available  to  BLM  staff  conducting 
social  assessments 


Although  there  were  differences  in  emphasis  among  conference  par- 
ticipants, seven  priority  assessment  topics  were  identified  as  being 
of  greatest  concern.   These  were: 

1)  What  is  the  distribution  of  socioeconomic  effects  among  groups 
in  impacted  areas? 

2)  What  determines  the  capacity  of  communities  to  manage  growth? 

3)  What  are  the  attitudes  of  residents,  both  old  and  new,  toward 
development? 

4)  What  are  the  effects  on  community  facilities  and  services? 


5)  What  are  the  major  lifestyle  and  social  organization  changes 
resulting  from  energy  development? 

6)  What  are  effective  mitigation  strategies? 

7)  How  can  cumulative  social  effects  be  measured  or  described? 

Conference  participants  also  emphasized  that  BLM  needed  an  assess- 
ment method  that  could  handle  site-specific  variations  and  that  would  be 
compatible  with  the  multi-phase  BLM  assessment  and  planning  processes. 

The  research  phase  was  to  last  nine  months,  and  financial  resources 
were  limited.   Clearly,  the  research  effort  could  not  do  justice  to  all 
seven  of  the  research  priorities  summarized  above,  and  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  BLM  that  the  research  effort  provide  definitive  answers  to 
all  social  impact  questions.   The  goal  was  to  devise  an  analytic  frame- 
work that  would  produce  effective  social  assessments  given  the  BLM 
process  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  learn  as  much  about  the  above  areas  of 
concern  as  the  limited  resources  permitted.   Thus,  the  project  team  was 
given  the  seven  research  priorities  and  was  asked  to  create  an  appro- 
priate analytic  framework  and  method  for  implementing  the  research 
effort. 

1. 3  The  Analytic  Framework 

Several  general  criteria  guided  the  development  of  the  analytic 
framework.   The  first  criterion  was  to  be  sure  that  the  subject  of  the 
research  was  clearly  social  in  nature.   The  BLM  believed  that  enough  was 
known  about  how  to  do  economic  and  demographic  assessments  as  well  as 
facilities  and  services  assessments,  but  that  social  assessments  needed 
improvement . 

Second,  if  possible,  BLM  wanted  the  assessment  process  to  discrim- 
inate between  social  effects  that  could  be  mitigated  and  those  that 
probably  could  not.   Before  3LM  or  state  and  local  entities  can  require 
mitigation,  the  effects  must  be  known  and  feasible  mitigation  methods 
must  be  understood. 


Third,  the  framework  needed  to  be  implementable  within  a  variety  of 
resource  constraints.   Each  assessment  effort  within  BLM  has  different 
constraints  of  time,  personnel,  and  funding.   Thus,  the  framework  needed 
to  be  workable  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

A  final  criterion  was  that  the  framework  should  not  only  enable  the 
forecasting  of  effects,  but  also  should  allow  for  determining  the  sig- 
nificance of  effects  for  various  populations:  that  is,  a  basis  was 
needed  to  determine  the  meaning  of  social  effects. 

In  response  to  these  criteria,  an  analytic  framework  was  developed 
that  is  based  upon  the  concept  of  social  organization.   As  used  in  this 
project,  social  organization  is  a  community  level  concept  and  is  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  Wilkinson  in  the  Literature  Review  (Thompson  and 
3ranch  1981) .   Basically,  it  focuses  on  the  social  structures  and 
processes  of  community  social  organization  as  the  most  critical  social 
characteristics  potentially  affected  by  energy  development.   This  frame- 
work posits  that  change  in  the  fundamental  processes  of  social  organi- 
zation —  complexity/diversity,  outside  linkages,  distribution  of 
resources/power,  coordination  and  coorperation,  and  their  collective 
effects  on  personal  interaction  —  are  among  the  most  influential  social 
effects  of  energy  development.  With  the  processes  of  social  organi- 
zation as  a  central  focus  and  the  desire  to  forecast  social  change 
caused  by  energy  development  as  the  principal  objective,  the  conceptual 
model  shown  in  Figure  1-1  was  developed  as  the  framework  which  could  be 
used  to  construct  the  BLM  social  assessment  guide. 

The  model,  Figure  1-1,  has  four  major  components:   direct  project 
inputs  (projects,  leasing  decisions,  and  resource  management  plans) ,  the 
community's  resources,  its  social  organization,  and  the  well-being  of 
individuals  in  the  community  and  their  perception  of  the  community.   The 
normative  goal  of  social  assessment  is  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
exogenous  inputs  on  the  well-being  of  individuals.   This  involves  analy- 
sis of  the  effect  of  the  inputs  on  the  resources  available  in  a  com- 
munity, on  the  social  organization  of  the  community,  and  finally  on 
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the  well-being  of  individuals  in  the  community.   It  thus  specifies  the 
community  as  an  important  unit  of  analysis  for  the  assessment  of  large- 
scale  projects. 

Based  on  the  literature  review  and  the  BLM  conference  results,  these 
four  components  were  thought  to  incorporate  the  significant  dimensions 
of  social  impact  assessment.  When  combined  with  a  theoretical  concept 
of  social  well-being  that  addresses  the  role  of  the  community  in  serving 
the  social  needs  of  its  members,  it  provides  a  basis  for  examining  not 
only  the  effect  of  the  project  upon  social  organization  but  also  for 
examining  the  relationship  between  social  organization  and  individual 
well-being . 

A  principal  advantage  of  the  model  (Figure  1-1)  is  that  it  clarifies 
the  relationship  between  the  social  assessment  component  and  the  other 
components  of  the  total  assessment  process  (e.g.,  economic/demographic, 
facilities  and  services,  and  natural  environment) .   It  also  makes  more 
explicit  the  mechanisms  by  which  exogenous  inputs  modify  community 
resources  and  social  organization,  and  ultimately,  individual  well-being 
—  directly  by  the  primary  effect  of  the  inputs,  and  indirectly  by 
changing  interaction  patterns  among  the  components. 

1.4  Research  Design 

The  research  effort  consisted  of  conducting  ten  comparative  com- 
munity case  studies.   These  were  imperative  since  little  secondary  data 
exist  for  the  social  variables  specified  in  the  model.   Further,  since 
the  social  organization  variables  have  received  little  attention  in 
western  social  impact  research,  there  was  little  known  about  them.   Con- 
sequently, the  case  study  effort  was  divided  into  two  phases.   The  first 
phase  was  exploratory  in  nature  and  included  four  communities.   More 
time  and  effort  were  allocated  to  these  communites  to  determine  the 
utility  of  the  model,  and  to  identify  major  relationships  and  vari- 
ables.  In  the  second  phase,  six  more  communities  were  included,  but  the 


effort  was  more  focused  and  fewer  resources  were  expended  per 
community.   Price  was  included  in  the  first  phase  effort. 

As  stated  above,  the  analytic  framework  devised  to  guide  the 
research,  Figure  1-1,  dictates  that  the  "community"  be  included  as  a 
unit  when  assessing  the  social  effects  of  large-scale  projects.   This 
approach  suggests  that  the  social  meaning  of  development  for  members  of 
a  social  unit,  the  community,  is  determined  largely  by  the  interaction 
of  exogenous  inputs  with  the  community's  resources  and  its  social 
organization. 

Using  this  approach  meant  the  focus  of  the  research  had  to  be  the 
community  itself.   It  was  decided  the  focus  had  to  be  further  re- 
stricted to  rural  communities,  those  with  less  than  25,000  people.   This 
was  important  because  many  of  the  problems  facing  BLM  are  concerned  with 
disruption  in  rural,  western  towns.   Further,  the  data  had  to  be  mostly 
primary  data  collected  by  the  research  team  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
important  that  the  results  be  as  easily  generalized  as  possible.   Since 
in-depth  studies  of  only  a  few  cases  could  produce  misleading  results, 
it  was  important  to  include  as  many  cases  as  possible.   Eventually,  ten 
case  communities  were  selected. 

To  obtain  data  needed  for  the  four  components  of  the  model,  two  main 
data  sources  were  identified:   unstructured  interviews  and  secondary 
data  available  only  at  the  state  or  local  level.   The  secondary  data 
collected  locally  were  mostly  for  the  inputs  and  community  resource  com- 
ponents, and  for  rates  of  behaviors.   Unstructured  interviewing  was  used 
for  data  on  social  organization  processes  and  the  other  two  major  indi- 
cators of  well-being  —  access  to  resources  and  perceptions  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Field  research  teams  of  two  each  were  used,  with  ten  members  of  the 
project  team  participating.   Of  these  ten  members,  nine  had  considerable 
experience  interviewing  in  energy  impacted  towns,  and  rotation  of  team 


members  among  teams  was  used  to  minimize  interviewer  bias.   Field  in- 
struments and  procedures  were  developed  and  pretested  by  a  three-person 
team  before  research  on  the  ten  communities  was  initiated. 

1. 5   Selection  of  Study  Communities 

A  purposeful  sampling  of  communities  in  the  six-state  study  region 
based  on  the  following  criteria  was  decided  to  be  the  most  effective 
sampling  procedure.  These  criteria  were  the  following: 

1)  The  community  must  have  had  input  from  a  major  energy  project 
between  the  years  1965  and  1980. 

2)  The  energy  development  impacting  the  community  had  to  be  a  mine, 
a  processing  plant  (or  both) ,  or  a  gas  and  oil  field  develop- 
ment.  Employment  had  to  total  at  least  300  people,  since  this 
was  approximately  the  minimum  size  of  projects  likely  to  result 
from  the  3LM  leasing  process.   (Although  a  preference  was  shown 
for  coal  development,  ether  energy  activity  qualified.) 

3)  The  community  had  to  be  outside  a  metropolitan  area. 

4)  The  energy  development  had  to  be  past  the  peak  of  the  con- 
struction phase,  and  preferably,  construction  had  been  completed. 

5)  3ecause  of  the  tremendous  differences  in  legal  and  organiza- 
tional structure  between  the  six  states,  there  had  to  be  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  —  preferably  two  communities  from 
each  state. 

6)  If  possible,  one  of  the  communities  in  each  state  was  to  be 
relatively  large  and  one  relatively  small  (compared  to  the  range 
of  community  sizes  in  the  six-state  area) . 

From  the  following  list  of  all  communities  in  the  six-state  region 
that  met  these  criteria,  the  communities  indicated  with  an  asterisk  were 
tentatively  selected  for  primary  field  research  (see  Table  1-1) . 

Figures  l-2  and  1-3  are  regional  maps  of  the  United  States  which 
show  the  six  states  with  the  twelve  communities  selected  for  study. 
Figure  1-2  shows  the  location  of  the  study  communities,  while  Figure  1-3 
is  a  more  detailed  map  and  includes  highways  and  other  cities  and 
towns.   Of  the  twelve  communites  selected,  ten  case  studies  were 
completed.   Some  secondary  data  were  collected  for  Center,  North  Dakota 
and  Bloomfield,  New  Mexico,  but  because  of  limitations  of  time  and 
funding,  interviews  were  not  conducted  for  these  two  communities. 


TABLE  1-1 


Communities  Tentatively  Selected  for  Primary  Field  Research 


State 


County 


Town  or  Community 


Colorado 


Montana 


New  Mexico 


Delta 

Garfield 

Gunnison 

Jackson 
Moffatt 

Rio  Blanco 

Routt 
Rosebud 


Colfax 
McKinley 


San  Juan 


Cibola  (formerly 
Valencia) 


Cedaredge 

Delta 

Paonia 

Carbondale 

Newcastle 

Rifle 

Crested  Butte 

Gunnison 

Pitkin 

Walden 

*Craig 

Meeker 
*Rangely 

Hayden 


♦Ashland 

Birney 

Busby 

Cols  trip 

Decker 
♦Forsyth 

Lame  Deer 


Raton 

Gallup 

Thoreau 

Aztec 
Blanco 
♦Bloomf ield 
Farmington 
Shiprock 

♦Grants 
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TABLE    1-1     (cont.) 


State 


County 


Town  or   Community 


rJorth   Dakota 


Utah 


Wyoming 


McLean 

Mercer 

Oliver 
Carbon 


Emery 


Sevier 
Campbell 

Carbon 

Converse 

Johnson 
Lincoln-Uinta 

Platte 
Sheridan 


Sweetwater 


Garrison 
Underwood 
•Washburn 

Beulah 
Hazen 

*Center 

East  Carbon 
Helper 
*?rice 
Wellington 

Castle  Dale 

Cleveland 

Emery 

Huntington 

Orangeville 

*Salina 

Gillette 

Wright 

Rawlins 
Sinclair 
Wolcott  Junction 

*  Doug  las 
Glenrock 

Buffalo 

Evanston 
Kemmerer 

Glendo 
Guernsey 
♦Wheatland 

Big   Horn 

Dayton 

Ranchester 

Sheridan 

Story 

Green   River 
Rock    Springs 
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F1Z"?Z    1-2 
Location  of  Study  Connunitics 
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JI3URE    1-3 
Map  of  Study  Area 
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1.6   Field  Procedures  and  Instruments 

The  field  instruments  used  were  semi-structured  interview  protocol 
forms  which  are  included  in  Appendix  A.   In  addition,  the  field  team  was 
given  an  outline  which  specified  the  structure  of  the  community  re- 
ports. However,  because  the  research  was  partially  exploratory,  the 
structure  of  the  reports  was  deliberately  left  flexible  to  accommodate 
unexpected  observations  and  findings. 

The  emphasis  in  the  research  was  to  examine  the  applicability  and 
veracity  of  the  analytic  framework  and  to  determine  whether  these  con- 
cepts were  workable  and  effective  within  the  research  and  data  con- 
straints of  the  assessment  process.   One  of  the  real  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  research  was  whether  the  social  organization  model  was 
operational  within  3ureau  Assessment  Conditions. 

Field  procedures  involved  several  general  instructions.   MWR  and  WKZ 
prepared  community  information  packages  for  each  community  when  pos- 
sible. This  information  was  given  to  team  members  before  they  visited 
the  community  so  they  would  have  a  knowledge  base  before  they  began  to 
interview.   Team  members  were  encouraged  to  schedule  the  first  two  or 
three  interviews  before  going  to  the  community,  but  were  urged  to  let 
their  interviews  list  develop  as  they  worked  in  the  community.   For  the 
first  four  communities,  ten  to  sixteen  man-days  were  allocated  for  field 
work;  the  remaining  six  communities  were  allocated  six  to  ten  man-days. 

The  instruments  were  pretested  in  Gillette,  Wyoming  by  three  senior 
members  of  the  team.  Appropriate  revisions  were  made,  and  the  instru- 
ments were  then  retested  in  Douglas,  Wyoming,  with  another  senior  member 
of  the  team  being  substituted.  This  test  was  satisfactory,  and  the 
revised  instruments  were  used  in  the  ten  study  communities.   It  needs  to 
be  stressed,  however,  that  the  instruments  were  not  highly  structured. 
Team  members,  for  the  most  part,  were  highly  experienced  in  field  re- 
search and  emphasis  was  placed  on  acquiring  as  much  information  as  pos- 
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sible.   This  was  an  applied  project,  not  a  testing  of  a  well-defined 
theory,  and  the  emphasis  was  on  increasing  the  information  base. 

Interviewers  were  requested  to  make  detailed  notes  of  interviews; 
the  primary  validity  of  the  findings  is  based  on  concurrence  of  the  team 
members.   Of  the  ten  field  team  participants,  seven  have  a  Ph.D.  in 
sociology,  five  had  worked  on  western  social  impact  studies  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  four  had  worked  in  this  area  for  over  eight  years. 

1. 7  Limitations  and  Concepts 
Several  limitations  of  the  research  and  the  report  need  to  be  noted. 

First,  because  there  was  a  high  priority  on  applying  the  analytic 
framework  to  as  wide  a  range  of  communities  as  possible,  and  an  interest 
in  utilizing  techniques  comparable  to  those  that  would  be  employed  in 
the  assessment  process,  the  level  of  effort  for  research  in  each  com- 
munity was  limited.   This,  combined  with  the  focus  of  the  research  on 
delineating  trends  and  evaluations  of  changes  in  community  resources, 
social  organization,  and  social  well-being,  meant  that  less  effort  was 
expended  verifying  specific  items  of  information  than  would  have  been 
the  case  in  a  more  concentrated  study  of  a  single  community.   As  a 
result,  readers  should  be  aware  that  some  of  the  details  about  the  com- 
munities may  be  in  error  —  for  example,  dates  may  not  be  precise. 

Second,  in  order  to  rigorously  examine  the  causal  relationships 
between  exogenous  inputs  and  community  response,  the  exogenous  inputs 
need  to  be  more  clearly  specified  than  this  approach  allowed.   Ideally, 
an  economic/demographic  analysis  would  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
research.   However,  the  specifications  of  the  project  and  budget  and 
time  constraints  did  not  allow  a  greater  economic  and  demographic  effort, 

Third,  the  research  reports  were  developed  primarily  as  working 
papers  to  be  used  by  the  project  team  in  developing  the  Summary  Research 
Report  and  the  Guide  to  Social  Assessment.   They  have  been  prepared  for 
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release  because  it  was  felt  that  they  provided  valuable  information  on 
topics  where  research  results  are  very  scarce.   Because  of  their 
genesis,  the  reports  do  not  contain  as  extensive  documentation  or  refer- 
encing as  would  have  been  included  if  they  had  been  prepared  as  final, 
stand-alone  documents,  nor  is  the  prose  as  polished  as  it  might  be. 

Nevertheless,  these  limitations  do  not  necessarily  lessen  the 
usefulness  of  the  findings;  rather,  they  indicate  areas  were  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  and  applying  the- results. 

1.8   Oraanization  of  the  ReDort 


This  report  is  organized  to  correspond  with  the  social  organization 
model,  with  some  accommodation  to  the  need  for  orientation  to  the 
community  early-on.   The  second  chapter  presents  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  community  and  its  resources.   The  third  chapter  describes 
the  resource  development  activities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  community. 
Chapters  4  through  7  discuss  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  social 
organization  of  the  community  as  a  result  of  the  energy  development  in  the 
following  sequence:  (1)  differentiation  (complexity/diversity),  (2) 
extra-local  linkages,  (3)  stratification,  and  (4)  integration  and  personal 
interaction.   Chapter  8  addresses  the  effects  of  the  energy  development  on 
various  indicators  of  well-being.   Chapter  9  provides  a  brief  summary. 
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2.   HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
THE  COMMUNITY 


2.   HISTORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY 

2.1   Location  and  History  of  Settlement 

The  community  of  Price  is  the  largest  city  in  southeastern  Utah 
(1980  population,  9,086).   As  such,  it  is  the  residential,  commercial, 
and  educational  center  of  Carbon  County  and  of  other  surrounding  com- 
munities and  counties.   The  city  of  Price  and  Carbon  County  constitute 
the  principal  coal  mining  center  for  the  entire  state  of  Utah,  and  the 
area's  economy  has  been  closely  tied  to  this  one  industry  (Burnett 
1980) .   The  economic  and  demographic  history  of  the  area  correlates 
closely  with  the  history  of  coal  production.   Because  of  this,  changes 
in  the  community  and  the  county  can  be  closely  linked  to  national  and 
ever,  international  changes  in  the  demand  for  coal.   Tnis  relationship  is 
most  evident  when  one  observes  the  extent  to  which  local  economic  and 
demographic  patterns  change  with  shifts  in  national  steel  policy,  labor 
issues,  and  energy  development  demands  and  policies.   The  economic  and 
demographic  pattern  has  been  one  of  peaks  and  valleys,  boom-to-bust, 
with  relatively  few  historical  periods  of  leveling  off.   For  example, 
between  1960  and  1970,  the  population  of  Carbon  County  declined  from 
21,135  to  15,647.   By  1980,  it  had  increased  again  to  22,179. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  had  been  some  diversification  of  the  local 
economy  because  Price  became  a  regional  trade  and  service  center.   This 
led  some  observers  to  conclude  that  the  pattern  of  rapid  growth,  fol- 
lowed by  equally  rapid  decline,  was  past.   However,  much  of  the  recent 
growth  is  clearly  tied  to  the  recent  expansion  of  the  coal  industry. 
Whether  or  not  the  area  can  maintain  its  population  base  should  the  coal 
market  decline  remains  to  be  seen. 

2. 2   Important  Historical  Events 

The  first  known  group  of  white  men  to  explore  Carbon  County  was  the 
Dominguez-Escalante  party,  from  New  Mexico  in  1776.   It  is  likely  that 
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many  unknown  trappers  and  explorers  actually  entered  what  is  now  called 
Duchesne  River  and  called  the  area  barren.  There  was  also  a  busy  trade 
route  across  Carbon  County  from  the  Spanish  settlements  of  the  Santa  Fe 
area  to  the  Uintah  3asin  prior  to  permanent  settlement  of  Carbon  County. 

The  next  known  entrants  into  the  area  were  the  Utah  Territorial 
Militia  troops  who  entered  what  is  now  Carbon  County  while  chasing  Ute 
Indians  between  1865  and  1868.   Shortly  after,  the  area  was  visited  by 
Mormon  3ishop  William  Price.   In  1869,  he  crossed  what  is  now  known  as 
White  River,  followed  it  to  where  it  meets  Fish  Creek,  and  then  followed 
what  came  to  be  called  the  Price  River  into  the  valley.   Bishop  Price  is 
believed  to  have  traveled  as  far  as  present  day  Wellington,  Utah.   The 
town  of  Price  is  named  for  him.   In  1869,  at  the  same  time  3ishop  Price 
was  exploring  on  land,  Major  John  Wesley  Powell  made  his  historic 
journey  down  the  Green  River,  Carbon  County's  eastern  border. 

There  were  no  immediate  results  of  3ishop  Price's  visit,  since  this 
area  had  not  been  selected  for  early  Mormon  colonization.   It  was  not 
until  1877  that  pioneer  Calib  3.  Rhoades  settled  some  two  miles  north- 
east of  the  current  city  of  Price,  and  Abraham  Powell  settled  south  of 
town. 

Rhoades  left  shortly  after  his  arrival  and  returned  with  Frederick 
and  Charles  Grames  in  1879.   They  settled  about  three  miles  northwest  of 
Price.   It  ws  not  long  before  several  other  families  moved  to  the  area 
from  Utah  County.   Price  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  during  the  winter  of 
1882.   Frederick  E.  Grames  purchased  goods  from  a  railroad  construction 
contractor  and  opened  Price's  first  store  that  same  year.   In  November 
of  1890,  the  Price  Trading  Company  was  incorporated. 

During  the  next  few  months,  settlers  continued  to  arrive  and  Price 
continued  to  grow.   It  probably  would  have  remained  a  rural,  agricul- 
tural community  except  for  the  decision  to  route  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  through  Price  Canyon  in  1881.   While  the  knowledge  of 
local  coal  deposits  was  partially  responsible  for  the  routing  of  the 
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railroad  through  Price  Canyon,  the  massive  blasting  exposed  the  true 
magnitude  of  the  deposits.  3y  1883,  the  railroad  had  been  completed 
through  the  Price  area.   This  ended  the  pioneer  period  of  Carbon  County. 

Carbon  County  was  formally  created  on  March  8,  1894,  and  was  named 
for  its  vast,  newly  discovered  coal  deposits.   It  was  the  last  county 
organized  before  Utah  became  a  state  in  January,  1896. 

2.3  Economic  3ase  of  the  Community 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  first  coal  fields  in  the  late  1800s, 
Carbon  County's  economy  was  based  primarily  on  the  small  farming  and 
ranching  operations  characteristic  of  Mormon  settlements.   However,  the 
completion  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad,  followed  by 
the  development  of  numerous  branch  lines  to  the  area's  more  important 
and  accessible  coal  seams,  brought  drastic  changes.   Carbon  County 
became  the  first  major  coal-producing  region  in  the  state  of  Utah.   This 
simultaneous  development  of  railroads  and  coal  mines  increased  popula- 
tion dramatically,  and  the  population  doubled  between  1910  and  1920.   As 
the  mines  developed,  many  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  began  moving  into 
the  Price  area.   The  community  became  a  melting  pot  of  people  of 
Catholic  and  Greek  Orthodox  background  from  eastern  and  southern  Europe, 
as  well  as  Spanish-speaking  groups  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  North  America. 

As  these  developments  occurred,  coal  mining  replaced  agriculture  as 
the  most  important  economic  base  of  the  community.   In  1930,  44.5  per- 
cent of  all  persons  employed  in  Carbon  County  worked  in  the  coal  indus- 
try.  Carbon  County,  with  some  help  from  neighboring  Emery  County,  has 
produced  over  90  percent  of  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  state  of  Utah. 
During  the  period  that  coal  production  increased,  many  of  the  area's 
large  cattle  and  sheep  operations  either  consolidated  or  went  out  of 
business.   While  agriculture  retained  some  local  importance,  its  role  in 
the  area  economy  declined  significantly.  Many  of  the  current  farm  oper- 
ators in  the  area  obtained  employment  in  the  coal  mining  industry  and 
farmed  part-time  during  the  evenings  and  on  weekends. 
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Expansion  of  the  coal  industry  remained  the  lynchpin  of  economic 
development  in  the  Price  area  throughout  the  1970s.   This  remained  true 
despite  the  fact  that  Price  grew  as  a  service  and  educational  center 
over  this  period.   The  economy  and  population  of  the  area  declined  sig- 
nificantly following  the  peak  in  the  1920s  as  the  demand  for  local  coal 
declined.   This  was  followed  by  an  upsurge  in  the  1940s  and  early  1950s, 
then  another  decline  until  the  most  recent  boom.   During  the  1960s,  the 
area  experienced  significant  out-migration.   Local  coal  mining  opera- 
tions closed,  and  the  area  experienced  an  unemployment  rate  well  above 
both  state  and  national  averages.   During  the  1970s,  however,  the 
economic  and  demographic  trends  reversed  again.   Unemployment  rates  in 
Carbon  County  dropped  below  the  national  average  while  average  income 
rose  to  the  highest  in  the  state.   Since  1971,  coal  production  has  in- 
creased approximately  177  percent  over  a  baseline  figure  of  4.4  million 
short  tons,  to  an  estimated  1980  production  total  of  12.2  million  tons 
(3urnett  1980) .   Because  local  mines  are  "deep  shaft"  and,  hence,  labor 
intensive,  mining  employment  constituted  a  significant  portion  of  the 
local  economy. 

In  the  late  1970s,  the  construction  of  two  large,  coal-fired  elec- 
tric generating  plants  in  neighboring  Emery  county  supplemented  local 
mining  employment.  Much  of  the  work  force  for  these  operations,  par- 
ticularly the  Huntington  Canyon  Plant,  chose  to  live  in  Price  because  of 
the  availability  of  housing  and  services. 

The  construction  of  both  the  Huntington  Canyon  and  Emery  County 
power  plants  by  Utah  Power  and  Light  stabilized  the  economy  in  the  Price 
area  and  Carbon  County  by  providing  a  steady  local  market  for  coal.   In 
the  past,  the  mining  industry  had  relied  heavily  on  markets  outside  the 
area.   More  power  plants,  notably  the  Intermountain  Power  Plant  in 
Millard  County  to  the  west  and  large  synthetic  fuel  plants,  were  plan- 
ned, along  with  more  mines  to  supply  them  with  coal.   All  of  this 
implies  that  the  economic  base  of  the  area  will  remain  closely  tied  to 
the  coal  mining  industry  well  past  the  study  period  (1970-1980) . 
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2. 4   Pre-1965  Mineral  and  Energy  Development 

As  noted  above,  coal  has  been  and  still  is  the  backbone  of  the 
economy  of  Price  and  Carbon  County.   In  a  historical  context,  coal  has 
been  important  in  the  state  of  Utah  since  the  arrival  of  the  Mormon 
pioneers  in  1847.   Brigham  Young,  the  early  Mormon  leader,  offered  a 
$1,0  00  reward  for  discovery  of  a  coal  deposit  that  was  within  a  reason- 
able hauling  distance  from  Salt  Lake  City.   Adequate  coal  supplies  were 
soon  located  in  Coalville,  40  miles  from  the  city.   The  much  more  impor- 
tant deposits  in  Carbon  County  were  also  soon  discovered,  and  modest 
attempts  were  made  to  market  the  coal  by  wagon  as  early  as  the  1870s. 

The  real  development  of  coal  in  the  Price  area  came  with  the  arrival 
and  completion  of  the  railroad  in  the  early  1890s.   A  subsidiary  of  the 
railroad,  the  Utah  Fuel  Company,  was  one  of  the  most  important  early 
coal  developers  in  Carbon  County.  By  1900,  the  Utah  Fuel  Company  in 
Carbon  County  was  supplying  90  percent  of  all  Utah's  coal  needs. 

Carbon  County  coal  production  reached  a  high  of  6  million  tons 
annually  during  World  War  I.   This  high  rate  of  production  dropped 
during  the  depression  and  didn't  reach  the  pre-1920  high  again  until 
World  War  II.   Production  reached  another  high  of  7.4  million  tons  an- 
nually in  19  48.   The  average  annual  rate  of  about  6  million  tons  dropped 
off  during  the  1950s,  leveling  to  around  2  to  3  million  tons  for  the 
next  several  years. 

The  richest  and  most  accessible  seams  of  coal  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  development  were  often  located  some  distance  from  existing 
population  centers.   Because  of  this,  many  of  the  coal  companies,  in  an 
effort  to  entice  prospective  employees  to  work  in  what  were  sometimes 
dangerous  places,  provided  company  housing  and  other  amenities  such  as  a 
general  merchandise  store.   The  company  usually  owned  the  house  the 
miner  lived  in,  the  mine  in  which  he  worked,  the  store  which,  in  most 
cases,  he  was  heavily  indebted  to,  and  so  on.   When  some  early  strikes 
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occurred  because  miners  felt  that  they  were  not  getting  full  credit  for 
the  amount  of  coal  being  produced,  the  strikers  were  forced  from  their 
homes  and  had  to  live  in  tents.   They  were  also  punished  by  having 
credit  stopped  at  the  company  stores.   The  importation  of  large  numbers 
of  foreigners  to  the  Price  area,  including  English,  Slavs,  Italians,  and 
Greeks  was  often  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  coal  companies  to  maintain 
a  strong  control  over  the  labor  force. 

Virtually  all  major  energy  development  projects  in  the  Price  and 
Carbon  County  area  prior  to  the  recent  construction  of  the  large, 
coal-fired  power  plant  facilities  in  Emery  County  were  coal  mining  oper- 
ations.  The  more  recent  coal  boom  in  Carbon  County  and  in  Price  was 
quite  different  from  what  had  occurred  during  these  earlier  periods  of 
energy-related  growth.   For  example,  the  population  of  Carbon  County 
during  the  1950s  was  larger  than  it  is  now,  even  with  the  recent 
growth.   However,  much  of  the  population  at  that  time  was  located  in 
coal  camps  near  the  major  mines.   Valley  Camp,  Spring  Glen,  Columbia, 
Sunnyside,  and  others  were  thriving  and  active  communities.   But,  as 
noted  above,  they  were  in  a  very  real  sense  company  towns. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  company  towns  were  virtually  gone. 
Recent  growth  had  breathed  some  life  into  some  of  the  communities,  but 
most  were  characterized  by  large  numbers  of  concrete  foundations  from 
which  the  homes  had  been  removed  several  years  previously.   The  new 
growth  came  primarily  to  Price  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  neighboring  com- 
munities like  Wellington,  Helper,  and  East  Carbon.   The  old  ownership 
patterns  of  the  mines  had  changed  significantly.   Most  were  owned  by 
subsidiaries  of  large  national  and  international  corporations,  usually 
the  major  oil  companies.   Company  towns  in  the  traditional  sense  no 
longer  existed  in  Carbon  County. 

As  had  been  true  of  early  periods  of  growth,  Price  absorbed  the  many 
newcomers  without  major  disruptions  in  the  local  lifestyle.   As  will  be 
noted,  the  historical  diversity  of  the  community  was  critical  in  its 
ability  to  receive  newcomers  and  to  integrate  them  effectively  into  the 
existing  community  structure. 
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2. 5   Relationship  to  Other  Communities 

Price  is  the  county  seat  of  Carbon  County  and  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  city  in  southeastern  Utah.   It  serves  as  an  important 
service  center  for  the  surrounding  area.   The  multi-county  Southeastern 
Utah  Association  of  Governments,  and  Economic  Development  Districts  were 
headquartered  in  Price  as  were  the  home  offices  for  the  Four-Corners 
Mental  Health  program.   Most  of  these  organizations  serviced  a  geo- 
graphic area  that  encompasses  some  17,800  square  miles  or  over  one-fifth 
of  Utah's  total  land  area. 

The  modern  hospital  in  Price  served  as  a  regional  medical  center 
(even  though  some  Price  residents  continued  to  travel  to  Utah  County  for 
medical  care) ,  and  local  shopping  centers  drew  their  patrons  from  at 
least  Carbon  and  Emery  counties.   The  location  of  the  College  of  Eastern 
Utah  in  Price,  a  state-supported  two-year  college,  made  Price  a  regional 
educational  center  as  well. 

In  addition  to  its  important  local  influence,  Price  and  Carbon 
County  also  had  important  impacts  on  the  state  of  Utah  and  on  state 
government.   Carbon  County  remained  heavily  Democratic,  even  during 
times  when  much  of  the  remainder  of  the  state  voted  largely  Republican. 
Because  of  this  important  one-party  influence,  the  Price  area  produced 
several  well-known  state  political  leaders.   One  former  mayor  of  Price 
served  several  years  as  Governor  of  the  state  of  Utah.   In  summary,  both 
because  of  its  geographic  location  and  its  importance  to  the  state's 
economy,  Price  had  and  continued  to  have  a  larger  influence  on  the  area 
and  the  state  than  one  night  anticipate  given  its  relatively  modest 
population  base. 

2. 6   Distinctive  Ethnic  and  Cultural  Groups 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Price  and  Carbon  County  were  the  melting  pot 
for  the  state  of  Utah.   While  the  area  was  initially  settled  by  early 
Mormon  pioneers,  most  of  whom  engaged  in  agricultural  enterprises,  the 
arrival  of  the  railroad  and  the  opening  of  the  coal  mines  led  to  a  rapid 
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diversification  of  the  local  population.   The  early  miners  of  Carbon 
County  were  of  virtually  every  nationality:   Germans,  Poles,  Yugoslavs, 
Austrians,  Italians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Japanese,  and  Native 
Americans.   In  the  rest  of  Utah,  the  Mormons  were  in  the  majority,  but 
in  the  mining  camps  of  Carbon  County,  the  immigrant  people  were  pre- 
dominant.  Because  of  this  history,  Carbon  County  retained  an  ethnic  and 
cultural  diversity  that  was  very  atypical  of  the  less  urban  areas  of  the 
state.   The  immigrants  from  southern  Europe,  in  particular,  tended  to 
retain  many  of  their  religious  and  cultural  traditions.   These  were  re- 
flected in  local  festivals,  language  patterns,  ethnic  eating  places,  and 
so  on. 

While  the  relationships  among  Carbon  County's  different  ethnic  and 
nationality  groups  had  been  relatively  smooth,  there  were  important 
periods  of  conflict.   Some  of  the  southern  European  immigrants,  for 
example,  were  upset  at  being  differentiated  from  the  native-born  Ameri- 
cans who  called  themselves  "white."   The  extreme  nationalism  of  some  of 
the  groups,  such  as  the  Greeks  who  refused  to  renounce  their  native  cus- 
toms and  former  patterns  of  behavior,  led  to  some  dangerous  confronta- 
tions.  Their  refusal  to  participate  in  World  War  I  and  their  heavy 
involvement  in  some  of  the  early  strikes  at  the  mines  led  to  several 
editorials  in  the  local  newspaper,  which  carried  such  headlines  as 
"Alien  Influx  Is  a  National  Menace:   Must  Be  Stopped"  (Papanikolas  1954)  , 

In  the  summer  of  1924,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  organized  in  the  area. 
The  Klan  made  its  first  public  appearance  in  Helper,  a  town  north  of 
Price,  in  August  of  that  year  with  a  cross  burning.   Helper  was  the 
center  of  the  Klan's  activity,  even  though  at  that  time,  Helper  had  a 
population  composed  of  thirty-two  different  nationalities.   Through  its 
own  fanaticism  and  undemocratic  secrecy,  the  Klan  was  forced  underground 
before  the  end  of  the  year  and  was  never  a  force  of  any  significance  in 
Price. 
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Despite  these  problems,  the  overall  history  of  ethnic  and  cultural 
relationships  in  the  Price  area  was  a  successful  one.   Most  area  resi- 
dents argue  that  Price's  success  in  dealing  with  current  growth  and 
change  was  a  product  of  a  long  history  of  different  groups  working 
together  to  solve  common  problems.   During  the  study  period,  newcomers 
to  Price  were  not  considered  a  problem.   While  there  were  still  a  number 
of  important  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  in  the  Price  area  at  the  time  of 
the  study,  the  two  most  important  minorities  were  the  Greeks  and  the 
Hispanics.   These  two  groups  require  some  additional  attention  in  order 
to  understand  their  importance  and  role  in  Price. 

2.6.1  Greeks 

One  of  the  most  important  ethnic  groups  in  the  history  of  Price  was 
the  Greeks.   A  significant  number  of  Greek  immigrants  came  to  Price  in 
about  1905.   New  coal  veins  were  constantly  being  opened,  and  the  young 
Greeks  wrote  back  to  their  villages  that  there  was  work  for  all  in  the 
mines.   Many  of  these  early  arrivals,  after  helping  to  provide  dowries 
for  their  sisters  back  home  and  saving  enough  for  their  own  marriages, 
sent  home  for  brides.   All  during  this  early  period  when  marriages  were 
taking  place  and  babies  being  baptized,  priests  came  occasionally  from 
either  Salt  Lake  City  or  Denver.   3y  1912,  however,  plans  were  drawn  for 
a  church,  long  desired  and  now  feasible  with  the  increase  in  the  local 
Greek  population.   It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  there  were  6,000 
individuals  of  Greek  origin  residing  in  Price. 

Initially,  most  of  the  Greek  immigrants  were  employed  in  coal 
mining,  though  some  were  also  involved  in  the  livestock  industry,  mostly 
sheep  grazing.   Later  the  Greeks  moved  out  of  the  mines  and  into  the 
local  business  community  and  became  heavily  involved  in  community  af- 
fairs.  A  number  of  downtown  businesses  and  buildings  were  owned  by  them 
at  the  time  of  the  study.   During  this  period,  in  addition,  large 
numbers  of  younger  Greeks  moved  out  of  Price,  though  many  still  returned 
from  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  areas  for  festivals  and  for  the  weddings 
and  baotisms  of  their  children. 
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At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  greek  population  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately 250  families  and  was  older  and  comparatively  smaller  than  some 
other  groups.   Most  were  either  involved  in  local  businesses  or 
retired.   Greek  Festival  Days,  however,  remained  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant annual  celebrations  in  the  city,  drawing  the  participation  of  most 
community  residents,  Greek  and  non-Greek  alike. 

The  Greek  community  of  Price  was  noted  for  being  especially 
close-knit,  and  its  life  was  organized  primarily  around  the  local 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church.   The  older  Greeks  interacted  primarily  among 
themselves  and  spoke  their  native  tongue  when  they  were  with  others  of 
their  ethnic  group.   Children  and  relatives  were  expected  to  take  care 
of  family  members  as  they  grew  older  and  were  less  able  to  care  for 
themselves. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  were  a  close-knit  group,  Price  Greeks 
moved  rather  easily  in  the  community.   They  were  involved  with  other 
groups  in  business  and  social  activities,  and  with  friendships  that 
readily  crossed  ethnic  and  religious  backgrounds.   At  the  same  time,  the 
Greek  Community  of  Price  was  highly  cohesive. 

The  coal  development  activities  of  the  1970s  had  relatively  little 
impact  on  the  Greek  community  in  Price.   Unlike  the  Hispanics,  the 
Greeks  did  not  turn  to  the  new  mines  for  employment,  and  few,  if  any 
individuals  of  Greek  origin  migrated  to  the  community  to  obtain 
mining-related  employment.   While  the  older  generation  of  Greeks  came  to 
Price  because  of  the  mines,  the  mines  were  not  viewed  as  an  attractive 
vocation  by  their  children.   The  young  people  continued  to  migrate  out 
because  they  felt  that  more  opportunities  and  a  better  social  life  could 
be  found  outside  the  area. 

2.6.2   Hispanics 

Though  not  as  large  as  the  Greek  community,  Carbon  County  maintained 
a  fairly  significant  Hispanic  population  over  the  years.   The  older 
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Hispanic  families  in  the  area  had  typically  arrived  in  Carbon  County  at 
about  the  end  of  World  War  II.   A  majority  of  the  Hispanics  were  his- 
torically employed  in  the  coal  industry;  the  increase  in  coal  mining 
activity  during  the  1970s  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  Hispanic 
migration  to  the  area.   Between  1970  and  1980,  the  number  of  Hispanics 
in  Price  increased  by  66  percent  from  1,621  in  1970  to  2,423  in  1980. 
The  more  recent  migrants  were  primarily  from  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 

There  were  some  important  differences  between  the  older  Hispanic 
community  in  Price  and  Carbon  County  and  the  more  recent  migrants.   For 
example,  many  of  those  who  were  long-term  area  residents  did  not  speak 
Spanish  and  most  defined  themselves  as  being  of  Spanish  descent.   The 
newer  migrants  were  more  likely  to  be  of  Mexican  descent  and  to  speak 
Spanish  as  their  native  tongue.   Their  presence  led  to  the  development 
of  bilingual  education  programs  in  some  of  the  local  schools.   Although 
the  old  Hispanic  community  was  located  primarily  in  south  Price  near  the 
railroad  tracks  or  in  East  Carbon,  many  of  the  residents  left  this  area 
during  the  coal  bust  period  of  the  1960s  with  the  result  that  this  area 
of  the  community  became  much  more  ethnically  mixed.   The  newer  Hispanic 
migrants  to  the  community  were  dispersed  throughout  the  residential 
neighborhoods  of  the  community. 

As  a  group,  the  Hispanics  had  income  and  employment  rates  that  were 
about  equal  to  other  groups  in  the  area.   There  was  no  strong  evidence 
of  discrimination.   At  the  time  of  the  study  in  1981,  five  local 
businesses  were  owned  by  Hispanics,  including  restaurants  and  an  auto 
body  shop.   Two  Hispanics  were  on  the  local  board  of  education. 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Hispanics  placed  much  emphasis  on  maintaining 
close  family  ties.   Younger  families  would  frequently  live  in  close 
proximity  to  their  parents,  often  even  next  door.   As  a  group,  they 
tended  to  be  much  younger  than  the  Greeks.   The  elderly  Hispanics  that 
did  reside  in  Price  tended  to  be  low  income  families  who  did  not  mix 
with  other  groups  in  the  community.   Hispanic  women  were  less  likely  to 
work  outside  the  home  because  of  the  emphasis  given  to  traditional 
familv  relationships. 
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Overall,  the  Hispanic  community  appeared  to  have  benefited  signifi- 
cantly from  the  growth  of  the  coal  industry.  Many  had  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  apprenticeship  training  programs  and  were  able  to  up- 
grade their  skills  and  income  opportunities.   As  a  function  of  their 
better  employment  and  income  levels,  Hispanics  were  able  to  purchase 
homes  outside  their  traditional  residential  area. 

2.7  Major  Social  Groupings  in  the  Pre-project  Period 

The  major  social  groupings  in  Price  in  the  pre-project  period  were 
not  particularly  different  from  those  described  above.   This  was  largely 
a  function  of  the  fact  that  the  economy  had  been  closely  tied  to  the 
coal  industry  since  the  turn  of  the  century.   Thus,  the  recent  growth 
period  did  not  replace  agricultural  workers  or  ranchers,  for  example, 
with  coal  miners  and  construction  workers.   The  latter  were  already  in 
the  area;  their  numbers  simply  increased  or  decreased  based  on  the 
market  for  locally-produced  coal. 

Though  it  has  been  emphasized  that  Price  has  historically  been  cul- 
turally and  religiously  more  diverse  than  most  other  communities  in 
Utah,  the  local  Mormon  population  was,  and  remained  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  one  of  the  major  social  groups.   Approximately  50  percent  of  the 
Price  population  were  members  of  the  Mormon  Church.   Although  influence 
of  the  Mormon  Church  was  not  uniform,  since  in  a  community  the  size  of 
Price  membership  tends  to  be  rather  diverse  in  terms  of  orthodoxy  and 
commitment,  the  Mormon  church  played  a  critical  role  in  the  community. 

Other  groups  of  significance  in  Price  during  the  pre-project  period 
were  the  Greeks  and  the  Hispanics  discussed  above.  Other  ethnic  groups 
were  present,  though  their  numbers  and  influence  were  somewhat  smaller. 

3ecause  of  its  diversity,  no  distinctive  or  homogeneous  mining  group 
evolved;  miners  crossed  all  of  the  important  ethnic  and  cultural  boun- 
daries in  the  community.   Many  of  the  area  miners  were  also  farmers  and 
ranchers,  maintaining  these  activities  on  weekends  and  during  their 
off-hours. 
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3.   CHRONOLOGY  OF  MAJOR 

EVENTS  AND  ISSUES  DURING 
THE  IMPACT  PERIOD 


3.   CHRONOLOGY  OF  MAJOR  EVENTS  AND  ISSUES  DURING  THE  IMPACT  PERIOD 

3.1  Definition  of  the  Impact  Period 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  2,  the  history  of  Price  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  was  one  of  cyclical,  energy-related,  boom-and-bust  periods. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  local  coal  industry,  the 
population  of  Carbon  County  grew  from  15,489  in  1920  to  24,901  in  1950. 
However,  in  the  ten  years  between  1950  and  1960,  the  population  de- 
creased by  15.1  percent.   As  shown  in  Table  3-1,  the  following  decade 
was  even  more  devastating,  with  an  additional  population  decrease  of  26 
percent.   The  result  of  this  was  that  by  1970,  the  county  population  was 
approximately  equal  to  what  it  had  been  in  1920,  five  decades  earlier. 

The  current  impact  period  began  in  the  early  1970s.   As  shown  in 
Table  3-2,  the  turnaround  in  population  trends  occurred  between  1970  and 
1971;  population  growth  then  continued  through  the  entire  decade  at  a 
fairly  consistent  rate.   By  1973,  the  steady  growth  that  began  in  1970 
resulted  in  the  utilization  of  virtually  all  available  housing.   New 
services  and  facilities  were  needed.   Capacity  had  been  reached  with  the 
existing  water  and  sewer  system,  schools  were  filled,  and  so  on. 

The  period  of  1974-1977,  was  considered  the  most  difficult  for  the 
community  as  it  sought  to  catch  up  with  the  growth.   A  moratorium  on  new 
housing  starts  was  imposed  for  a  time  because  of  problems  associated 
with  the  provision  of  water  outside  the  city  limits.   During  this  time, 
extensive  housing  construction  was  undertaken,  new  mobile  home  parks 
were  constructed,  water  and  sewer  systems  were  expanded  and  updated,  and 
new  schools  were  constructed.   The  city  expanded  its  professional  staff 
with  the  addition  of  a  full-time  city  administrator,  new  planners  and 
building  inspectors,  and  so  on.   The  result  was  that  by  1978,  the  com- 
munity had  caught  its  breath,  and,  in  many  ways,  had  caught  up  with  the 
growth.  While  steady  growth  continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  study,  the 
post-1978  period  was  less  disruptive.   Thus,  while  the  impact  period 
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TABLE    3-1 

Population  Change   in  Carbon  County 
1920-1980 


1 
Percent  Change   from 

Year 

Population 

Previous  Decade 

19  20 

15,489 

- 

1930 

17,798 

+14.9 

1940 

18,459 

+  3.7 

1950 

24,901 

+3  4.9 

19  60 

21,135 

-15.1 

i 

1970 

15,647 

-26.0 

1980 

22,179 

+  41.7 

Source:      U.S.    Census  data. 
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TABLE  3-2 

Population  Change  in  Price  and  Carbon  County 
1970-1980 


Year 

?ricea 

Carbon  County13 

1970 

6,218 

15,647 

1971 

6,440 

15,100 

1972 

6,600 

16,500 

1973 

6,800 

17,000 

1974 

6,800 

17,000 

1975 

7,030 

13,500 

1976 

7,141 

19,300 

1977 

8,200 

20,500 

1978 

9,030 

21,500 

1979 

1980 

9,086 

22,179 

Source:   U.S.  Census  data. 

a 
Southern  Utah  Economic  Development  District,  estimate. 

Utah  PoDulation  Work  Force  Committee. 
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continued  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  it  was  most  strongly  felt 
between  1974  and  1977. 

3. 2  Major  Events,  Issues ,    and  Actions 

The  growth  period  of  the  1970s  was  not  so  much  a  function  of  the 
opening  of  new  mining  operations  as  it  was  the  expansion  and  further 
development  of  existing  operations.   Table  3-3  provides  a  list  of  the 
mining  operations  that  had  some  impact  on  the  community  of  Price  during 
this  period.  While  several  of  these  mines  were  located  in  Emery  or  even 
Sevier  County,  some  of  their  employees  resided  in  Price  and  Carbon 
County.   Of  the  20  mines  listed  in  Table  3-3,  16  were  operating  in 
1970.   At  that  time,  most  were  independent,  family-owned  operations. 
For  example,  the  Soldier  Creek  Mine  was  owned  by  three  local  residents, 
employed  approximately  20  workers,  and  exhibited  sporadic  employment 
levels  because  of  its  dependence  on  spot  markets. 

Dramatic  changes  occurred  in  the  1970s.   Virtually  all  of  the  mining 
operations  in  the  area  were  purchased  by  large  energy  companies  and  were 
greatly  expanded  and  enlarged.   Some  of  the  mines  were  bought  and  sold 
several  times  during  the  decade.   By  1980,  all  but  three  of  the  area's 
mining  operations  were  controlled  by  large  energy  or  other  major  nation- 
al and  international  firms.   Between  1971  and  1980,  coal  production  from 
these  operations  increased  approximately  277  percent  over  a  baseline 
figure  of  4.4  million  tons,  rising  to  an  estimated  1980  production  total 
of  12.2  million  tons.   Much  of  the  increase  in  coal  production  that  oc- 
curred during  the  1970s  was  used  to  fuel  two  new  power-generating  plants 
constructed  in  Emery  County  during  the  decade.   However,  shipments  to 
the  West  Coast  and  export  markets  also  expanded  significantly  during 
this  period. 

One  interesting  consequence  of  the  pattern  of  growth-decline-growth 
in  the  coal  industry  in  the  Price  area  can  be  found  in  the  age  charac- 
teristic of  the  mine  workers.   Approximately  half  of  the  miners  were  in 
their  50s  or  older  and  were  facing  retirement  sometime  in  the 
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TABLE  3-3 
Mines  Affecting  the  City  of  Price 


Estimated  July 

Mine  teme 

Owner  /Operator 

County 

Union 

1981  Employment 

Horse  Canyon 

U.  S.  Steel 

Emery 

yes 

130 

Hiawatha 

U.  S.  Riel 

Carbon 

yes 

250 

Surnywide 

Kaiser  Steel 

Carbon 

yes 

275 

Soldier  Creek 

Portland  Cement 

Carbon 

no 

150 

Kenilworth 

American  Electric  Power 

Carbon 

yes 

250 

3raztah  No.  5 

American  Electric  Power 

Carbon 

yes 

3raztah  ^.   3 

American  Electric  Power 

Carbon 

yes 

3elinaa 

Valley  Camp 

Carbon 

yes 

250 

Coloibine 

Coastal  States 

Carbon 

no      not 

in  operation  July  1981 

Gordon  Creek 

3aaver  Creek  Coal  Co. 

Carbon 

no 

150 

Co-op 

Merman  Family 

Emery 

no 

30-40 

Deer  Creek 

Utah  Power  and  Light 

Emery 

yes 

500 

Desby-Dove 

Utah  Power  and  Light 

Emery 

yes 

300 

Wilberg 

Utah  Power  and  Light 

Energy 

yes 

600 

Watts 

United  Miclear 

Carbon 

yes 

250 

Trail  Mountain 

Arco  ? 

Emery 

no 

75 

Emery 

Consolidated  Coal  and  Kenmerer 

Bnery 

yes 

200 

Southern  Utah 

Southern  Utah  Fuel 

Emery 

no 

100 
(were  up  to  300) 

Dog  Valley 

Utah  International 

Sevier 

no 

30 

Dean  Man 

AMEA  Resource 

Carbon 

no 

75 

Source:  Data  collected  in  field  from  various  sources. 

a 

vfes  a  new  mine  in  early  1970s. 

Had  been  closed  prior  to  1980;  reopened  in  1970s. 
"New  mine  opened  in  1980  by  Airport  in  Carbon  County. 
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relatively  near  future.   Most  of  these  were  old-time  residents,  and  many 
owned  small  farming  and  ranching  operations  in  addition  to  working  in 
the  mines.   Most  of  the  remaining  miners  were  in  their  20s.   There  were 
relatively  few  who  fell  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50.   The  younger 
miners  tended  to  be  new  migrants  to  the  area,  though  many  locals  also 
obtained  employment.   The  young  miners  were  much  more  likely  than  the 
older  miners  to  be  single,  or,  if  married,  to  have  young  families.   This 
created  an  interesting,  age-stratified  system  in  the  mines  which,  though 
most  of  the  mine  managers  talked  about  it,  did  not  seem  to  have  created 
any  major  problems.   The  two  groups  interacted  largely  with  those  of 
their  own  age  group  outside  the  mines. 

In  large  part,  the  growth  of  the  1970s  was  well  received  in  the 
Price  area.   The  19  50s  and  1960s  were  periods  of  decline.   The  local 
economy  was  severely  affected  by  the  downturn  in  mining-related  activi- 
ty, and  many  area  residents  were  forced  to  move  elsewhere  to  obtain  em- 
ployment.  A  high  proportion  of  the  area's  young  people  left  following 
high  school  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  local  employment. 

Growth-related  problems  were  somewhat  less  evident  in  Price  than  in 
some  other  communities  affected  by  large  energy-development  projects. 
As  was  noted,  this  was  in  part  a  function  of  the  history  of  Price.   The 
community  had  responded  in  the  past  to  other  periods  of  rapid  growth, 
and  the  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the  community  was  a  critical 
factor  in  facilitating  the  integration  of  large  numbers  of  newcomers  of 
diverse  origin. 

Nevertheless,  important  problems  and  issues  did  emerge  in  several 
areas.   These  are  discussed  below. 

3.2.1   The  Provision  of  Water 

The  provision  of  water  was  one  of  the  major  problems  during  the 
growth  period.   Because  of  problems  associated  with  meeting  the  demand 
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for  water,  in  1974  a  moratorium  was  placed  on  new  hook-ups  in  the  area 
outside  Price  City.  3y  1976,  the  new  Price  River  Water  Improvement  Dis- 
trict had  formed  to  provide  culinary  water  to  the  county  and  to  supple- 
ment the  Price  and  Helper  systems.   New  lines  were  established,  and  the 
distribution  problems  were  resolved.   However,  availability  remained  a 
problem  at  the  time  of  the  study.   The  cost  of  water  had  increased 
several  times  to  a  1981  level  of  $1,800  to  $2,000  per  share.   In  order 
to  obtain  a  water  hook-up,  one  was  required  to  either  give  the  Water  Im- 
provement District  a  share  of  water  or  pay  the  cost  fcr  a  share  in  addi- 
tion to  a  hook-up  fee.   In  1981,  the  cost  of  a  water  connection  ranged 
from  $2,500  to  $4,500. 

The  moratorium  on  water  hook-ups  restricted  residential  growth  out- 
side the  city  until  the  improvement  district  was  formed.   A  positive 
aspect  of  this  action  was  that  it  enabled  the  city  to  virtually  elimin- 
ate sprawl  and  control  growth.   To  accommodate  the  need  for  residential 
expansion,  the  city  annexed  530  acres  between  1975  and  1977,  and  water 
connections  to  the  new  area  were  approved. 

3.2. 2   Housing 

As  in  other  rapid  growth  communities,  the  housing  shortage  in  Price 
was  severe.   In  addition  to  other  pressures,  the  water  problems  and  high 
hook-up  fees  resulted  in  availability  problems  and  high  housing  costs. 
Many  individuals  who  migrated  to  the  area  to  work  in  the  mines  simply 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  new  homes.   The  ensuing  pressure  on  rental 
units  increased  their  cost  severalfold.   A  typical  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  Price  rented  for  about  $350  in  1981,  if  one  could  be  found.   Real 
estate  agencies  received  30  to  40  calls  a  week  on  rentals,  and  most 
developed  long  waiting  lists.   The  1974  moratorium  on  water  connections 
also  limited  the  development  of  mobile  home  parks,  so  relatively  few 
mobile  home  spots  were  available  for  rent  or  lease.   Several  new  mobile 
home  parks  were  currently  being  planned  or  developed  at  the  time  of  the 
study.   It  was  hoped  they  would  alleviate  some  of  the  pressure  to  the 
rental  market.   Another  significant  problem  facing  potential  buyers  in 
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1981  were  the  high  interest  rates.   Many  newcomers  to  the  community 
simply  were  unable  to  qualify  for  traditional  home  loans. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  housing,  mining  companies  began  asking 
prospective  employees  if  they  had  local  housing.   If  the  answer  was  no, 
the  interview  stood  a  chance  of  being  terminated. 

3.2.3  ImDacts  on  the  Local  Business  Community 

The  blessings  of  growth  to  the  local  business  community  were  mixed. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  larger  population  with  higher  incomes  meant  more 
business  and  greater  opportunities.   On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  con- 
tributed to  increased  competition  as  a  number  of  new  businesses,  in- 
cluding many  chain  stores  and  shopping  malls,  were  established.   Some  of 
the  small  local  businesses,  particularly  local  grocery  stores  and  down- 
town businesses,  were  hurt  by  the  competition;  several  went  out  of 
business.   However,  for  local  residents,  the  new  chain  stores  meant 
better  prices  and  greater  selection. 

3. 2. 4  Schools 

While  the  impact  of  the  population  growth  associated  with  expanded 
coal  development  on  the  schools  in  the  Price  area  was  significant,  ad- 
justments were  made  with  only  modest  problems.  An  added  difficulty  did 
occur  when  the  new  Price  Elementary  School,  built  in  1972,  burned  down 
one  week  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  1974.  The  school  was 
rebuilt  and  opened  again  in  the  fall  of  1975,  but  a  year  was  lost  at  a 
critical  juncture  in  the  growth  period. 

The  usual  response  to  pressures  for  new  classroom  space  was  to  uti- 
lize temporary  facilities  until  permanent  facilities  could  be  con- 
structed.  The  old  Hamilton  School,  which  had  been  closed,  was  revamped, 
and  some  commercial  buildings  with  spare  rooms  were  utilized  for  class- 
room space.   In  addition,  extra  classrooms  were  added  to  one  school,  and 
several  portable  classrooms  were  set  up  at  another.   Teacher's  aides 
were  hired  with  federal  grant  monies  provided  for  impact  areas  to  assist 
in  the  larger  classes. 
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The  major  impacts  to  the  schools  occurred  in  several  basic  areas: 

1)  Children  of  migrants  to  the  area  from  other  states  presented 
some  special  problems.   For  example,  students  whose  parents 
migrated  to  Price  from  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  usually  went 
through  a  rather  difficult  adjustment  period.  More  serious 
problems  were  experienced  by  children  whose  parents  migrated 
from  the  southwest  and  who  were  basically  non-English  speaking. 
To  alleviate  this  problem,  the  school  district  provided  exten- 
sive tutoring  and  also  adopted  a  program  of  hiring  bilingual 
teachers.   Two  schools  in  the  area  were  providing  bilingual 
programs  in  1981. 

2)  It  was  hard  to  recruit  new  teachers.   Housing  prices  increased 
significantly  during  the  growth  period,  both  as  a  result  of 
trends  evident  in  the  housing  industry  throughout  the  county, 
and  also  as  a  result  of  the  greatly  increased  local  demand. 
3ecause  of  this,  the  local  school  district  confronted  great  dif- 
ficulty recruiting  new  teachers.   Beginning  salaries  for 
teachers  during  the  period  were  between  $12,000  and  $13,000, 
with  the  maximum  set  at  $19,000.   Many  potential  teachers  felt 
that  they  would  never  be  able  to  afford  local  housing. 

3)  A  major  problem  experienced  by  the  schools  was  a  turnover  in 
teachers,  particularly  male  teachers.   Ten  male  teachers  left 
the  district  during  1980-81.   Most  of  them  obtained  work  in  the 
mining  industry  in  such  positions  as  purchasing  agents  and  ware- 
housing where  they  made  significantly  more  money  than  they  were 
making  as  teachers.   The  loss  of  a  majority  of  the  male  teachers 
was  viewed  as  especially  problematic  by  the  district. 

4)  As  noted  above,  during  the  rapid  growth  period  in  Price, 
existing  facilities  were  not  adequate  to  handle  the  increased 
demand.   However,  through  the  use  of  temporary  facilities  and 
new  building  programs,  the  district  was  able  to  get  by  and  catch 
up.   The  only  school  bond  issue  that  came  on  the  ballot  during 
this  period  was  for  the  construction  of  a  new  elementary 
school.   It  passed  by  a  large  margin. 

5)  School  curriculum  changes.   Greater  emphasis  was  given  in  the 
school  curriculum  to  the  development  of  trade  skills,  since  many 
of  the  students  would  become  miners  or  construction  workers  upon 
high  school  graduation.   Programs  were  instituted  to  move  inter- 
ested students  into  more  advanced  mining  technology  courses  at 
the  College  of  Eastern  Utah. 

6)  Another  interesting  change  in  the  post-secondary  education  sys- 
tem in  the  area  was  the  establishment  of  a  special  40-hour 
pre-employment  mining  technology  program  at  the  College  of 
Eastern  Utah  in  Price.   3y  the  time  of  the  study,  most  of  the 
local  mining  operations  required  their  workers  to  take  the 
course.   The  coal  companies  and  College  of  Eastern  Utah  faculty 
members  and  administrators  met  regularly  to  review  and  shape  the 
program.   The  companies  often  payed  their  current  employees  to 
take  the  courses  to  keep  current  with  changing  mining 
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technology.   The  Utah  State  Legislature  initially  budgeted  $1.5 
million  for  the  program  and  officially  designated  the  College  of 
Eastern  Utah  as  the  training  base  for  miners  in  Utah.   Both  the 
unions  and  the  coal  companies  recognized  the  need  for  such  a 
program,  and  it  received  strong  community  support. 

7)   Finally,  the  existence  of  high  paying  jobs  in  the  mines  contri- 
buted to  a  higher  than  projected  high  school  dropout  rate. 
Students  could  take  mining  technology  classes  from  the  College 
of  Eastern  Utah  and  obtain  good  paying  jobs  in  the  mines.   As  a 
consequence,  many  seniors  dropped  out  before  graduating  if  they 
turned  18  during  the  school  year.   It  was  noted  that  most  of 
those  who  followed  this  oattern  were  sons  of  miners. 


3.2.5   Impacts  of  Special  Populations 

The  infusion  of  new  jobs  and  income  opportunities  generally  had  a 
positive  effect  on  employment  and  income  for  practically  all  identifi- 
able social  groups  in  the  Price  area.   Minority  populations  such  as  the 
Hispanics  reported  significant  increases  in  income  levels,  a  fact  that 
was  reflected  in  the  increased  distribution  of  Hispanics  throughout  the 
different  residential  sections  of  the  community.   An  increasing  percen- 
tage of  young  people  were  able  to  find  local  employment  opportunities; 
those  who  desired  to  do  so  were  able  to  stay  in  the  community  rather 
than  go  elsewhere. 

The  one  major  exception  to  this  rule  were  the  elderly  on  fixed  in- 
comes.  Local  rents  increased  between  $50  and  $250  per  unit  during  the 
growth  period,  largely  as  a  result  of  increased  demand  for  local 
housing.   This  increase  in  rental  costs  had  a  serious  negative  impact  on 
local  residents  on  fixed  incomes  who  did  not  own  their  own  homes.   In  an 
effort  to  partially  remedy  the  problems,  50  low  income  units  for  the 
elderly  were  built  in  1978  and  50  more  were  under  construction  in  1981. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  there  were  about  3,000  persons  60  years  of 
age  and  older  residing  in  Price.   Many  of  these  were  widows  of  miners 
who  lived  almost  entirely  on  pensions  or  social  security  payments. 
Aoout  half  of  the  elderly  owned  their  homes,  while  the  other  half 
rented.   This  relatively  low  rate  of  home  ownership  was  related  to  the 
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earlier  patterns  of  residence  where  local  miners  lived  in  company 
housing,  and  some  companies  did  not  allow  ownership.  Widows  living  in 
rented  housing,  were,  as  a  group,  negatively  affected  financially  by  the 
changes  associated  with  energy  growth. 

3.2.6  Newcomer/Old-timer  Issues 

Because  of  its  history  and  its  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity,  Price 
adjusted  very  well  to  the  immigration  of  newcomers  from  outside  the  area 
to  work  in  the  mines.   There  was  no  visible  newcomer/old-timer  split. 
The  one  modest  exception  to  this  resulted  from  the  recruitment  of  miners 
from  Appalachia.   It  is  estimated  that  approximately  600  miners  came  to 
the  area  from  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.   About  half  of  these  subse- 
quently returned  home  and  the  rest  stayed.   According  to  school  offi- 
cials, this  group  experienced  adjustment  problems,  and  one  local  law 
enforcement  official  observed  that  about  half  of  the  "easterners"  had 
been  cycled  through  the  local  jails.   This  did  not  seem  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  neighborhoods,  however,  where  the  newcomers  obtained  housing. 

3. 3   Summary 

The  primary  impact  period  caused  by  the  recent  upsurge  in  coal 
mining  in  the  Price  area  extended  throughout  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 
However,  the  most  visible  impacts  and  problems  occurred  in  the  1974-77 
period.  By  this  time,  the  available  local  housing  had  been  pretty  much 
filled  to  capacity,  local  facilities  were  becoming  more  crowded,  and 
public  services  were  strained.  With  the  major  exception  of  housing, 
most  of  these  problems  were  largely  resolved  by  the  time  of  the  study  in 
1981.   The  schools  had  expanded  in  response  to  the  need,  new  govern- 
mental positions  had  been  created  to  improve  the  planning  and  monitoring 
capabilities  of  local  governmental  units,  the  sewer  and  water  systems 
had  been  expanded  and  updated,  a  new  hospital  had  been  constructed  and 
many  new  physicians  had  been  recruited,  and  so  on.   Most  of  the  problems 
that  emerged  in  Price  appear  to  have  been  infrastructure  problems.   As 
the  infrastructure  expanded,  the  problems  tended  to  be  resolved. 
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The  more  "social"  problems  associated  with  rapid  growth  were  less 
evident  in  Price.   Price  was  not  a  homogeneous,  rural,  agricultural  com- 
munity that  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  energy-related  growth.   Rather, 
it  was  a  community  whose  history  had  been  closely  tied  to  the  coal 
mining  industry,  and  because  of  this,  its  population  had  long  since 
become  ethnically,  culturally,  and  religiously  diverse.  Because  of  a 
downturn  in  the  coal  market,  the  community  had  experienced  two  decades 
of  decline.   The  new  developments  of  the  1970s  caused  the  community  to 
expand  back  to  the  population  levels  that  had  existed  during  earlier 
periods. 

Some  of  the  growth  of  the  early  1970s  was  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Huntington  Canyon  Power  Plant  in  Emery  County.   As 
workers  from  this  project  moved  away,  they  were  replaced  by  miners  drawn 
by  the  expanded  coal  production.   This  sequence  helped  smooth  out  the 
growth  curve.   Newcomers  who  came  to  work  in  the  mines  tended  to  be 
readily  accepted  because  of  the  community's  history  of  assimilating  new- 
comers.  Some  problems  and  issues  emerged  during  the  period,  but  they 
tended  to  be  less  visible  and  less  disruptive  in  Price  than  in  other 
rapid  growth  communities. 

The  analysis  of  community  key  informant  interviews  supports  these 
observations.   Several  factors  were  identified  by  local  residents  as 
important  in  minimizing  negative  social  impacts.   The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  following: 

1)  Of  major  importance  in  the  eyes  of  local  informants  was  the 
highly  diverse  population  base  existing  in  the  Price  area  prior 
to  the  recent  growth.   As  discussed  above,  Price  was  one  of  the 
most  culturally,  ethnically,  and  religiously  heterogeneous  com- 
munities in  Utah.   Its  history  of  assimilation  of  very  different 
groups  who  migrated  to  Carbon  County  for  employment  in  the  coal 
mines  served  it  well  in  integrating  the  most  recent  wave  of  new- 
comers to  the  area.   Newcomers  to  Price  apparently  were  simply 
much  less  visible  than  was  true  for  most  communities  of  similar 
size  in  the  region. 

2)  The  value  system  and  lifestyle  of  many  of  the  local  residents 
were  built  around  what  had  been  a  boom-and-bust  local  economy. 
The  local  philosophy  seemed  to  have  been  that  when  things  got 
"hot"  (the  demand  for  local  coal  increased,  resulting  in  greatly 
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expanded  local  employment  and  income  opportunities) ,  it  was  to 
be  enjoyed  because  it  would  get  "cold"  again.   This  type  of  life 
philosophy  seemed  to  facilitate  adjustment  to  change  with 
minimal  stress.   Of  course,  the  big  difference  in  the  recent 
expansion  of  the  coal  industry  was  that  many  of  the  major  users 
were  now  located  in  the  local  area.   The  new  coal-fired  power 
plants  in  Emery  County  constituted  a  major  market  for  Carbon  and 
Emery  County  coal  as  well  as  the  Intermountain  Power  Plant  under 
construction  in  1981  in  Millard  County.   This  was  taken  as  a 
strong  indication  that  the  market  would  be  much  more  stable  over 
a  relatively  long  period  of  time  and  that  the  historical 
boom-bust  cycle  would  be  less  likely  to  repeat  itself  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

3)  Historically,  Price  (and  Carbon  County  more  generally)  was  an 
industrial  community.   The  city  had  lived  on  coal  and  railroads 
for  decades.   Thus,  it  was  not  a  traditional,  rural,  largely 
Mormon,  agricultural  community.   Even  coal  workers  who  migrated 
to  the  area  tended  to  be  a  product  of  a  mining  subculture.   Con- 
sequently, the  changes  caused  by  the  recent  energy  development 
growth  were  not  nearly  so  large  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  coal 
miners  and  associated  population  were  suddenly  thrust  into  a 
small  agricultural  community. 

4)  Finally,  the  growth  occurred  gradually.   It  was  relatively 
steady  throughout  the  decade  with  no  really  large  or  sudden 
spurts.   This  allowed  the  community  time  to  respond  and  adjust 
more  effectively  than  would  probably  have  been  the  case  if  the 
growth  had  occurred  more  abruptly. 
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4.      CHANGES    IN   DIFFERENTIATION 


4.   CHANGES  IN  DIFFERENTIATION 


4.1   Introduction 


When  applied  to  communities,  the  concept  of  differentiation  is 
usually  used  as  a  measure  of  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  com- 
munity.  An  undifferentiated  community  would  be  one  in  which  all  or  most 
community  residents  share  similar  qualities  such  as  ethnic  characteris- 
tics, religious  backgrounds,  and  cultural  experience.   It  would  also  be 
a  community  with  relatively  little  diversity  in  its  occupational  struc- 
ture, business  community,  and  in  the  structure  of  local  government. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  that  often  happens  in  a  community 
during  a  period  of  rapid  growth  is  that  it  becomes  more  differentiated. 
Among  other  things,  the  local  population  becomes  more  ethnically, 
religiously,  culturally,  and  economically  diverse.   Different  attitude 
and  belief  systems  are  found,  and  lifestyles  and  expectations  change. 
The  age  structure  may  become  more  differentiated,  and  new  organizations 
and  offices  are  formed  to  respond  specifically  to  the  growth.   Changes 
in  the  level  of  differentiation  in  the  community  are  important  in  under- 
standing the  response  the  community  makes  to  growth  and  in  understanding 
changes  in  the  quality  of  life  of  local  inhabitants. 

This  section  reviews  changes  that  occurred  in  the  political,  econom- 
ic, and  social  differentiation  of  Price  during  the  period  of  energy-re- 
lated growth.   It  also  discusses  how  these  changes  were  related  to  the 
energy  development  as  well  as  their  consequences  for  the  community  and 
its  inhabitants. 

4. 2   Political  Differentiation 

To  say  that  the  political  institutions  of  the  community  have  become 
more  differentiated  implies  tht  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  com- 
plexity of  local  government  structures  and  other  political 
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organizations.   For  example,  new  offices  and  programs  may  have  developed 
in  response  to  growth,  procedures  for  doing  things  may  have  become  more 
formalized  and  structured,  new  roles  may  have  been  created,  and  rela- 
tionships among  units  and  offices  of  government  may  have  changed.   All 
of  these  processes  were  evident  in  Price  and  in  Carbon  County  during  the 
last  decade  as  local  governments  and  residents  responded  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  local  coal  industry. 

Price  City.   Some  of  the  changes  that  occurred  in  Price  during  the 
growth  period  clearly  demonstrated  a  move  toward  greater  political  dif- 
ferentiation.  These  changes  appear  to  parallel  those  observed  in  other 
study  communities  and  in  other  areas  that  are  experiencing  fairly  rapid 
population  growth.   These  changes  are  also  clearly  evident  in  the  liter- 
ature that  discusses  the  processes  for  bureaucratization,  formalization, 
and  centralization  that  typically  accompany  periods  of  industrialization 
and  urbanization. 

Although  the  basic  political  structure  of  Price  remained  virtually 
unchanged  during  the  study  period  —  that  is,  the  same  basic  form  of 
government  was  employed  throughout  the  period  —  there  were  nevertheless 
some  important  changes  that  are  worthy  of  note.   In  1975,  for  the  first 
time,  Price  hired  a  full-time  city  administrator.   The  action  was  based 
on  the  growing  realization  that  the  part-time  mayor,  part-time  city 
council  form  of  government  could  not  respond  adequately  to  the  demands 
associated  with  the  period  of  rapid  growth.   In  addition  to  the  energy 
boom  that  was  being  experienced,  local  governments  were  facing  in- 
creasing problems  of  dealing  with  new  state  and  federal  regulations  and 
the  need  to  apply  for  and  meet  the  requirements  of  various  state  and 
federal  grant  agencies.   Shortly  after  he  was  hired  in  1975,  the  city 
administrator  developed  a  city  master  plan  and  a  development  code.   (He 
then  moved  to  the  position  of  Executive  Director  of  the  Association  of 
Governments  for  Southeastern  Utah,  also  headquartered  in  Price.)   Formal 
city  personnel  policies  were  also  instituted  for  the  first  time  under 
his  direction. 
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During  the  next  three  years,  other  important  changes  in  local 
government  occurred.   In  1977,  Price  City  hired  a  director  of  finance. 
In  addition,  outside  consulting  firms  were  hired  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  master  plan  and  of  new  planning  and  zoning  or- 
dinances.  The  outcome  of  these  efforts  was  a  thorough  professionaliza- 
tion  and  formalization  of  city  government  procedures. 

Carbon  County.   Changes  in  Carbon  County  paralleled  many  of  those  in 
Price  City.   The  first  local  zoning  ordinances  were  passed  in  1969  and 

1970.  A  Carbon  County  Comprehensive  Plan  was  developed  and  adopted  in 

1971.  Throughout  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  these  ordinances  and  plans 
were  changed  and  revised  in  response  to  the  population  growth  the  county 
was  experiencing.   Prior  to  1979,  all  of  the  county  planning  and  zoning 
enforcement  was  handled  by  the  building  inspector  (each  job  was  to  take 
50  percent  of_  his/her  time)  and  an  elected  county  surveyor.   In  1979, 
the  county  hired  a  full-time  planner  and  building  inspector  and  an 
elected  county  surveyor.   A  planning  and  zoning  department  was  estab- 
lished in  1980,  independent  of  the  building  inspector's  role. 

By  19  81,  Carbon  County  had  a  seven-man  planning  and  zoning  com- 
mission.  One  member  was  also  a  member  of  the  county  commission.   The 
others  were  appointed  by  the  commission  to  represent  each  of  the  com- 
munities in  the  county  (Price,  Helper,  East  Carbon,  etc.).   Members  were 
appointed  for  staggered  three-year  terms.   The  county  also  had  a  board 
of  adjustments  made  up  of  five  members  who  were  also  appointed  by  the 
county  commission  for  staggered  three-year  terms.   Both  of  these  com- 
missions remained  rather  stable  during  the  growth  period.   The  member- 
ship of  the  planning  and  zoning  commission  at  the  time  of  the  study  in 
1981  included  a  contractor/developer,  an  insurance  agent,  a  title  ad- 
juster, a  part-time  farmer/full-time  coal  miner,  a  retired  coal  miner,  a 
person  involved  in  mine  management,  and  a  county  commissioner  who  owned 
a  grocery  store.   The  commission  was  advised  primarily  by  the  new 
Planning  and  Zoning  Department  that  was  established  in  1980. 
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While  the  makeup  of  appointed  commissions  in  the  county  changed 
relatively  little  during  the  impact  period,  the  formalization  of  pro- 
cedures through  the  creation  of  full-time  administrative  and  planning 
positions  was  an  important  change.   The  latter  would  probably  not  have 
happened  without  the  pressures  associated  with  energy-related  growth. 

Two  other  changes  were  also  important  during  this  period.   As 
problems  with  providing  water  to  new  housing  development  became  more 
acute  (resulting  in  Price  City  placing  a  moratorium  on  any  outside  city 
water  hook-ups),  the  Price  River  Water  Improvement  District  was  formed. 
The  Water  Improvement  District  was  created  as  a  public  entity,  formed  by 
the  county  under  state  of  Utah  bylaws.   It  provided  water  to  the  county 
and  supplemented  (if  needed)  the  city  water  systems  in  Price  and 
Helper.   The  district  was  also  responsible  for  waste  water  collection 
and  sewage  treatment  for  Price,  Helper,  and  Wellington.   Its  creation 
was  a  direct  response  to  growth-created  problems. 

In  addition,  the  planning  and  management  capabilities  of  the 
Southeastern  Utah  Association  of  Governments  (SEUAOG)  expanded  signifi- 
cantly during  the  growth  period.   The  SEUAOG  was  responsible  for  Carbon, 
Emery,  Grand,  and  San  Juan  counties  and  was  located  in  Price.   During 
the  impact  period  of  the  1970s,  the  SEUAOG  served  as  an  important  source 
of  data  and  expertise  for  all  of  the  counties  and  communities  in  the 
study  area. 

During  the  early  period  of  change,  when  Price  and  Carbon  County  were 
formalizing  the  planning  and  zoning  processes,  there  were  numerous  cases 
of  conflict  and  abuse  of  the  authority.   In  part,  this  was  a  result  of 
old-time  residents  resisting  changes  in  the  way  "things  had  always  been 
done."   During  this  period,  relatively  few  efforts  were  made  to  enforce 
the  new  ordinances.   The  problems  were  basically  threefold:   (1)  many 
people  resisted  the  more  formalized  procedures  because  they  were  used  to 
doing  things  another  way,  (2)  some  political  pressures  were  put  on  the 
building  inspector  and  others  who  had  responsibility  for  enforcing  the 
new  ordinances,  and  (3)  many  people  violated  the  new  ordinances  out  of 
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ignorance.   The  county  found  it  virtually  impossible  to  take  legal 
action  against  violators  because  of  too  many  instances  where  there  was 
evidence  of  selective  enforcement  ("You  let  so-and-so  do  it;  why  can't 
I?")  . 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1970s,  however,  the  new  procedures 
received  much  wider  support.   More  local  residents  came  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  adequate  planning  mechanisms  to  avoid  the  problems  often 
associated  with  rapid  growth.   Another  important  factor  in  understanding 
the  change  was  that  nonlocals  moved  into  the  key  planning  and  enforce- 
ment positions  (i.e.,  city  and  county  planners,  city  administrator, 
building  inspector) .   This  helped  eliminate  the  "good  old  boy"  system 
and  made  ordinance  enforcement  easier  and  more  consistently  applied 
across  population  groups. 

3oth  Price  City  and  Carbon  County  were  still  experiencing  some 
problems  from  the  early  growth  period  at  the  time  of  the  study.   Because 
the  planning  and  inspection  staffs  were  inexperienced  and  shorthanded, 
and  because  the  need  for  housing  was  so  high  due  to  the  rapid  growth, 
private  developers  tended  to  be  welcomed  with  open  arms.   The  result  was 
that  many  of  the  improvements  to  the  new  housing  developments  were  in- 
adequately installed.   Several  of  these  poorly  developed  systems  re- 
quired extensive  maintenance.   Also,  since  the  city  did  not  require  a 
performance  bond,  no  revenues  were  available  for  the  city  to  use  to  put 
in  streets,  water,  sewer  and  sidewalks  if  the  developer  did  not  come 
through.   This  created  serious  problems  in  some  new  subdivisions  where 
local  residents  held  the  city  responsible  for  the  failure  to  complete  or 
maintain  improvements. 

While  the  growth  period  created  some  problems,  the  area  seemed  to 
have  generally  caught  up  quite  well  by  the  1980s.   The  basic  policy  in- 
stituted was  that  new  growth  should  pay  for  itself.   To  facilitate  this, 
new  fees  were  initiated  and  old  ones  increased.   For  example,  a  con- 
struction permit  which  cost  from  1  to  1.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
building  was  required,  water  and  sewer  connection  fees  were  established, 
and  planning  and  zoning  fees  were  instituted. 
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While  important  new  offices  were  created  at  both  the  community  and 
county  levels  in  response  to  the  recent  population  growth,  the  locus  of 
elective  political  power  in  both  the  city  of  Price  and  Carbon  County 
changed  very  little.   The  major  changes  in  the  political  and  administra- 
tive functions  of  both  the  city  and  the  county  were  found  in  the 
increased  specialization  and  professionalization  of  appointed  adminis- 
trative functions.   Elected  officials  continued  to  be  primarily 
long-time  residents  from  old-time  families  in  both  Carbon  County  and 
Price.   In  fact,  the  elected  leadership  of  Price,  including  the  mayor 
and  all  five  city  councilmen,  was  probably  less  diverse  and  differen- 
tiated at  the  time  of  the  study  than  at  any  other  time  in  recent 
memory.   The  mayor  and  the  current  council  members  were  all  members  of 
the  Mormon  Church.   This  was  unique  in  recent  history  since  the  tendency 
in  the  past  had  been  to  have  more  representation  from  other  ethnic  and 
religious  groups.   In  Carbon  County,  the  diversity  remained,  with 
several  commissioners  representing  the  Italian,  Greek,  and  Hispanic  com- 
munities in  the  county.   The  elected  school  board  was  also  diverse.   In 
all  cases,  however,  the  elected  officials  were  longtime  residents  of  the 
state. 

Unlike  the  elected  officials,  the  appointed  officials  in  both  the 
city  and  the  county  tended  to  be  newcomers  to  the  area  and  represented  a 
very  different  set  of  skills  and  experiences. 

Other  indications  of  increased  differentiation  were  observed  in 
changes  in  the  organization  and  management  of  local  public  agencies. 
The  police  chief,  anticipating  increased  demand  for  law  enforcement  ser- 
vices because  of  experience  in  other  energy-growth  communities,  con- 
vinced the  city  officials  to  support  expansion  of  the  police  department, 
which  virtually  tripled  in  size  during  the  recent  growth  period.   In 
1970,  there  were  four  patrolmen  and  one  chief.   By  1974,  the  department 
had  grown  to  six  patrolmen;  by  1976,  to  seven  patrolmen;  and  by  1981,  to 
13  patrolmen  (including  one  woman)  with  one  chief.   As  the  department 
grew,  it  also  became  more  specialized.   In  1978,  for  example,  ranks  were 
established  and  special  units,  including  a  detective  squad, 
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were  created.   In  1980,  a  traffic  division  with  special  responsibility 
for  traffic  enforcement  was  created. 

As  another  example  of  specialization  during  the  growth  period,  it 
was  noted  that  in  197  9,  while  the  city  had  five  patrolmen,  they  had  only 
one  patrol  car.   3y  1981,  there  was  one  car  per  officer.   During  this 
period,  the  department  had  been  able  to  supplement  its  budget  with 
federal  grant  money  and  with  state  monies  that  were  made  available  to 
energy-impacted  communities. 

Prior  to  the  growth  period,  all  employees  of  the  Price  City  Police 
Department  were  locals.   During  the  early  growth  period,  the  department 
had  a  difficult  time  keeping  officers  because  they  could  make  much 
higher  wages  by  going  to  work  in  the  mines.   Outsiders  began  to  be  hired 
in  1976,  both  because  of  a  lack  of  qualified  locals,  and  because  it  was 
difficult  to  retain  qualified  personnel.   After  1976,  several  outsiders 
were  hired  who  had  moved  to  Price  from  police  departments  in  larger 
cities.   These  individuals  seemed  motivated  by  a  willingness  to  trade 
off  higher  urban  salaries  for  a  more  rural,  less  pressured  lifestyle. 
This  policy  of  employing  outsiders  created,  in  the  view  of  local  law 
enforcement  personnel,  a  much  better  police  department.   The  emphasis 
was  on  what  crime  was  committed,  not  on  who  you  were  or  who  you  knew. 
Overall,  the  department  became  much  more  professional  during  this  period, 

Some  similar  changes  occurred  in  the  Carbon  County  Sheriff's 
Office.   For  example,  administrative  procedures  became  more  formalized 
and  the  department  began  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  computerizing 
their  department.   The  department  was  divided  into  four  divisions  (in- 
vestigative, paper,  patrolling,  and  jail)  with  individual  responsibili- 
ties becoming  more  specialized.   LEAA  and  state  funds  were  utilized  to 
assist  the  department  in  its  effort  to  respond  to  increased  pressures 
during  the  energy-growth  period. 

State  Programs.   To  assist  local  adjustment  to  energy-related 
growth,  several  new  programs  were  established  at  the  state  and  federal 
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levels  and  were  utilized  in  Price  and  Carbon  County.   During  the  1970s, 
the  state  of  Utah  established  a  State  Community  Impact  Fund  designed  to 
provide  funds  to  severely  impacted  communities.   The  Fund  received 
monies  paid  to  the  state  from  the  federal  government  for  mineral 
leases.   The  state,  in  turn,  provided  these  monies  to  local  communities 
based  on  need.   Price  City  was  able  to  obtain  approximately  $1  million 
from  the  Impact  Board  during  the  rapid  growth  period  of  the  middle 
1970s.   A  total  of  $150,000  of  this  amount  was  received  as  a  grant.   The 
remainder  was  received  as  a  low-interest  loan  that  was  used  primarily 
for  the  improvement  of  the  water  and  sewer  systems. 

During  this  same  period,  the  state  also  passed  legislation  allowing 
local  communities  to  receive  0.75  percent  of  the  4.75  percent  state 
sales  tax.   This  additional  revenue  source  was  par-  ticularly  important 
to  Price  because  it  was  a  regional  trade  center.   The  increased  local 
revenues  allowed  Price  to  respond  to  the  demands  created  by  rapid  growth 
without  having  to  increase  property  tax  rates. 

In  1979,  a  HUD  Small  Cities  Block  Grant  was  obtained  to  develop  a 
city  park  and  to  construct  low  income  housing  on  the  south  side  of 
Price.   This  apparently  was  the  only  major  federal  support  received 
during  the  growth  period. 

4. 3   Economic  Differentiation 

4.3.1  Employment 

In  addition  to  the  changes  that  occur  in  a  community's  political 
structure  during  a  period  of  rapid  growth,  there  are  also  important 
changes  that  are  reflected  in  greater  differentiation  in  the  economic 
sector.   In  the  case  of  Price,  the  total  labor  force  increased  from 
5,569  in  1970  to  9,410  in  1979,  an  increase  of  almost  70  percent. 
During  this  same  period,  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  area  decreased 
from  9.3  percent  to  4.8  percent.   3etween  1970  and  1980,  per  capita  in- 
come increased  from  $3,038  to  $9,100  (BEA  data).   All  of  these  figures 
indicate  that  important  changes  were  occurring  in  the  local  economy 
during  the  impact  period. 
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Employment  by  industry  underwent  some  important  changes  during  the 
decade  also,  with  a  modest  decline  in  the  proportion  of  the  local  labor 
force  employed  in  agriculture  and  an  increase  in  mining,  construction, 
and  service  employment.   Throughout  the  decade,  there  was  a  move  toward 
a  greater  dependence  on  the  mining  industry.   This  was  characteristic  of 
the  community  during  other  growth  periods.   However,  the  service  sector 
of  the  local  economy  also  expanded  as  Price  increased  its  importance  as 
a  regional  trade  center. 

4.3.2   3usiness 

Examination  of  the  changes  in  the  number  of  businesses  by  industry 
during  the  impact  period  (see  Table  4-1)  showed  some  important  trends. 
Despite  the  significant  increase  in  mine  employment  during  the  1970s, 
there  was  relatively  little  change  in  the  number  of  mining  businesses. 
In  effect,  the  increased  activity  in  this  sector  resulted  from  an  expan- 
sion of  existing  businesses.   Significant  increases  in  the  number  of 
businesses  during  the  period  occurred  in  the  construction,  trade,  finan- 
cial and  real  estate,  and  service  sectors  of  the  local  economy.   This 
reflects  both  the  effect  of  increased  mining  employment  on  other  aspects 
of  the  local  economy  and  the  increased  importance  of  Price  as  a  regional 
center. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  indicators  of  the  change  that  oc- 
curred in  the  local  business  community  can  be  found  in  the  banking  sec- 
tor.  For  many  years,  the  two  major  banking  establishments  in  the  Price 
area  were  the  Helper  State  3ank  and  the  Carbon-Emery  3ank.   The 
Carbon-Emery  3ank  was  established  in  1910  with  125  stockholders,  most  of 
whom  were  local  residents.   Offices  of  the  bank  were  built  in  Price  and 
in  Castle  Dale  in  Emery  County.   The  Helper  State  Bank  was  established 
by  a  local  family  and  had  offices  in  Helper,  Price,  and  Green  River. 
These  two  institutions  had  an  important  influence  on  the  financial  and 
business  activities  of  residents  of  Carbon  and  Emery  counties  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.   They  were  later  joined  by  the  First  National  3ank,  estab- 
lished in  Price  in  the  1950s. 
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The  decade  of  the  1970s  became  a  decade  of.  major  change.   First 
Security  3ankf  the  largest  banking  establishment  in  Utah,  moved  into 
Price  in  1973.   Also  in  1973,  the  Carbon-Emery  3ank  merged  with  the 
Zions  3ank  Corporation,  the  second  largest  banking  establishment  in 
Utah,  and  much  of  the  locally  owned  stock  was  purchased  by  Zions.   In 
1975,  Commercial  Security  Bank  obtained  control  of  the  Helper  State 
3ank.   First  National  Bank  was  obtained  by  Walker  3ank  and  then  became  a 
part  of  First  Interstate.   The  trend  in  each  of  these  instances  was  away 
from  local  control,  with  the  larger  banking  establishments  in  the  state 
of  Utah  acquiring  virtually  complete  control  over  the  banking  and  finan- 
cial institutions.   From  the  study,  it  was  not  clear  what  the  long-term 
implications  of  these  changes  were,  particularly  given  the  national  up- 
heaval in  financial  matters  with  the  high  interest  rates  and  periods  of 
tight  money. 

Other  important  changes  were  also  evident  in  the  banking  industry. 
In  the  middle  194  0s,  approximately  50  percent  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
Carbon-Emery  3ank  were  to  agricultural  interests.   By  the  end  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  this  figure  had  dropped  to  9  percent.   Major 
changes  had  also  occurred  in  policies  and  procedures.   During  the  period 
when  the  Helper  State  and  Carbon-Emery  Banks  were  the  only  local  banking 
institutions,  major  control  could  be  exercised  over  the  financial 
activities  of  local  residents.   Many  decisions  were  made  based  on 
familiarity  between  the  bank  officer  and  the  individual  seeking  to 
transact  financial  business.   As  a  result  of  the  consolidation  and  popu- 
lation growth,  procedures  had  become  much  more  formalized.   In  the  words 
of  one  bank  official,  "there  are  no  more  simple  forms."  The  same  set  of 
rules  and  requirements  applied  to  everyone. 

The  most  evident  trend,  however,  was  the  move  from  local  to  outside 
control.   Many  local  residents  were  still  employed  by  the  banks,  but 
ownership  and  control  shifted  to  other  major  banking  establishments  in 
the  state. 
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4. 4  Social  Differentiation 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  Price  has  been  a  highly  differ- 
entiated community  in  terms  of  the  major  social  and  demographic  char- 
acteristics of  the  local  population.   As  a  consequence,  the  social 
differentiation  that  occurred  during  the  impact  period  was  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  would  normally  occur  when  major  energy 
development  projects  are  introduced  into  basically  rural  areas  of  the 
region.   The  problems  that  are  typically  associated  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  construction  and  mining  work  force  into  a  rather  stable 
agricultural  economy  simply  did  not  occur  in  Price  primarily  because  the 
economy  and  occupational  structure  of  Price  was  always  intimately  tied 
to  coal  mining. 

However,  one  major  change  did  occur  that  affected  the  demographic 
composition  of  the  local  population  and  local  activities  and  life- 
styles.  Because  of  the  downturn  in  local  mining  employment  in  the  late 
1950s  and  throughout  the  1960s,  Price  had  experienced  a  significant 
out-migration.   Many  of  those  who  left  were  younger  individuals  and 
families.   As  a  consequence,  the  age  structure  of  the  local  population 
was  significantly  altered.   The  new  mining  activities  of  the  1970s 
caused  a  turnaround  from  the  1960  pattern  with  the  immigration  of  a 
large  number  of  young  families.   In  fact,  it  was  noted  that  in  the 
1980s,  miners  tended  either  to  be  in  their  50s  (old-timers)  or  under  30 
(new  residents) .   The  lifestyle  and  leisure  activities  of  these  younger 
miners  tended  to  differ  in  important  ways  from  the  lifestyle  of  the 
older  residents.   For  example,  the  younger  population  placed  greater 
emphasis  on  outdoor  activities  that  required  four-wheel  drive  vehicles, 
campers,  and  trailers. 

One  other  issue  noted  earlier  that  had  some  visible  local  impact  was 
the  importation  of  a  fairly  large  number  of  miners  from  Appalachia. 
While  these  miners  shared  a  history  of  involvement  in  coal  mining 
activity  with  local  residents,  they  brought  a  somewhat  different  orien- 
tation and  lifestyle  to  the  community.   This  was  reflected  by  the 
adjustment  problems  some  of  their  children  had  in  the  local  schools. 
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The  relationships  among  the  major  social  groupings  in  Price  appeared 
to  be  little  affected  by  the  rapid  growth.   The  Hispanic  community 
increased  in  size  and  probably  in  importance.   Two  Hispanics  were 
elected  to  the  local  school  board.   The  local  Greek  community  continued 
to  decline  in  dominance,  primarily  because  of  the  aging  of  its  members 
and  because  few,  if  any,  descendents  of  the  local  Greek  families  re- 
turned to  participate  in  the  upswing  in  local  employment  opportunities. 
This  pattern  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  groups  and 
appeared  to  be  a  function  of  a  traditional  emphasis  among  the  local 
Greek  families  to  prepare  their  children  for  employment  outside  of  the 
mining  industry.   The  result  was  that  younger  Greeks  migrated  to  more 
urban  communities  and  had  little  reason  to  return.   The  offspring  of 
other  groups  also  left  the  area,  but  their  tendency  was  to  return  to 
mining-related  employment  when  it  became  available. 

A  major  change  that  was  evident  in  local  social  relationships  was 
the  move  toward  greater  formalization.   The  processes  of  social  change 
that  result  in  a  greater  formalization  of  relationships  among  indi- 
viduals were  pervasive  throughout  the  country  and  cannot  be  related  just 
to  the  growth  associated  with  energy  development.   Nevertheless,  in  a 
community  like  Price,  these  processes  were  probably  accelerated  by 
energy-related  growth.   As  was  true  in  other  communities  examined, 
old-timers  tended  to  relate  changes  in  their  lifestyle  to  the  growth. 
For  example,  several  old-timers  in  Price  observed  that  they  now  had  to 
present  several  forms  of  identification  when  cashing  a  check  when  they 
used  to  be  able  to  cash  a  check  anywhere  in  town  without  any  identifi- 
cation at  all.   This  change  was  a  function  of  two  things:   First, 
locally  owned  banks  and  grocery  stores  were  replaced  with  much  larger 
chain  or  non-locally  owned  operations.   These  new  organizations  usually 
had  policies  that  were  applied  in  a  universalistic  as  opposed  to  a  par- 
ticularistic fashion.   Therefore,  even  if  you  were  an  old-time  resident 
with  a  well-established  local  identity  and  reputation,  you  were  treated 
pretty  much  like  anyone  else.   Second,  the  immigration  of  newcomers, 
some  of  whom  were  transient,  increased  the  problems  local  businesses  had 
with  bad  checks  and  other  violations  of  credit-granting 
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procedures.   As  a  consequence,  procedures  were  changed  to  protect  the 
business  establishments.   Longtime  local  residents  got  caught  up  in  the 
changes. 

4. 5  Relationship  of  Change  to  Energy  Development 

While  many  of  the  changes  toward  greater  differentiation  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  structure  of  Price  would  probably  have 
occurred  without  the  major  increase  in  energy-related  activity,  the  pace 
with  which  these  changes  occurred  was,  no  doubt,  accelerated  by  it.   In 
the  political  sector,  for  example,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
energy  growth  period  corresponded  with  a  nationwide  increase  in  govern- 
mental activity  and  an  increase  in  local,  county,  and  multi-county  or- 
ganizations.  The  very  real  need  to  respond  to  an  expanded  federal 
bureaucracy  forced  many  local  governments  to  increase  their  activities 
and  the  size  and  capabilities  of  their  support  staff,  and  to  change  pro- 
cedures and  roles,  independent  of  any  locally-induced  social  change.   In 
addition,  the  need  to  compete  for  federal  and  state  grant  monies  in 
order  to  improve  local  services  and  facilities  forced  many  local  govern- 
ments to  hire  technical  and  administrative  staff  with  very  different 
skills  and  experiences  than  those  traditionally  found  in  local  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  some  important  changes  in  the  Price  area 
that  appeared  directly  attributable  to  energy-related  population 
growth.   Very  early  in  the  impact  period,  local  governmental  officials 
recognized  the  need  for  the  community  to  respond  to  the  increased 
demands  that  were  being  created  by  the  energy  development.   The  result 
was  the  creation  of  new  positions  (city  and  county  administrators,  plan- 
ners, financial  experts,  and  so  on)  and  the  hiring  of  new  personnel  who 
brought  a  level  of  expertise  and  experience  that  had  not  existed  at  the 
local  level  prior  to  the  energy  growth.   This,  in  turn,  led  to  a  for- 
malization of  procedures  and  a  general  professionalization  of  local 
administrative,  planning,  and  management  function. 
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The  ability  of  the  community  of  Price  to  respond  to  the  growth  was, 
no  doubt,  affected  by  these  changes.   Key  informants  who  were  inter- 
viewed identified  several  planning  decisions  as  critical  in  under- 
standing the  general  absence  of  serious  negative  impacts  associated  with 
the  growth.   For  example,  local  planning  and  zoning  decisions  inhibited 
subdivision  development  in  areas  where  services  could  not  be  provided, 
the  water  hook-up  moratorium  gave  the  city  time  to  expand  water  and 
sewer  capabilities  to  keep  up  with  the  growth,  and  so  on. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  changes  in  local  administrative 
functions  and  procedures  was  the  shift  from  a  traditional,  informal 
manner  of  operation  to  a  more  formal,  impersonal  set  of  procedures. 
While  some  old-time  residents  reacted  negatively  to  this  change,  its 
overall  consequence  appeared  to  be  positive.   The  change  allowed  plan- 
ning and  zoning  regulations  to  be  enforced  in  a  universalistic  as 
opposed  co  a  particularistic  fashion.   Key  personnel  in  administrative 
and  regulatory  positions  were  more  like  to  be  outsiders  who  attempted  to 
make  decisions  based  on  formalized  procedures,  rather  than  on  informal, 
personal  relationships. 

Changes  in  the  economic  sector  of  the  community  can  also  be  directly 
attributed  to  the  increase  in  local  coal  mining  activity.   During  the 
decade,  significant  increases  occurred  in  mining  and  construction 
employment.   This,  in  turn,  was  felt  throughout  the  local  economy  with  a 
significant  increase  in  retail  and  service  employment.   The  business 
community  became  slightly  more  differentiated  with  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  nonlocal  retail,  financial,  and  other  estab- 
lishments located  in  the  community.   Two  large  shopping  malls  were 
established,  one  on  each  side  of  town,  and  the  range  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices available  to  the  local  population  increased  significantly. 

This  increase  in  local  goods  and  services  helped  the  community  at- 
tract newcomers  who  otherwise  might  have  resided  elsewhere.   For  exam- 
ple, many  of  the  mining  officials  from  2mery  County  mining  operations 
chose  to  reside  in  Price  rather  than  in  Emery  County  towns, 
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and  the  community  increased  its  ability  to  attract  and  retain  profes- 
sionals associated  with  health  service  delivery,  education  (both  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  at  the  College  of  Eastern  Utah) , 
and  government. 

Local  residents  were  able  to  upgrade  employment  opportunities  either 
in  the  mines  or  in  other  positions  vacated  by  those  leaving  to  take  em- 
ployment with  the  mining  industry.   The  consequence  was  a  major  increase 
in  local  income  opportunities  to  the  point  that  by  1980-81,  Carbon 
County  had  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any  county  in  the  state  of 
Utah.   These  new  employment  opportunities  seemed  to  have  benefited  vir- 
tually all  segments  of  the  local  community  with  the  exception  of  the 
retired  or  others  on  fixed  incomes. 

While  the  formalization  of  relationships  resulting  from  this  dif- 
ferentiation was  received  somewhat  negatively  by  some  old-time  resi- 
dents, it  contributed  to  the  ability  of  the  community  to  manage  growth 
and  increased  the  probability  that  the  effects  would  be  more  equitably 
distributed  among  the  residents  of  the  community.   Increased  equity  was 
obtained  primarily  by  two  important  changes:   First,  the  decision  was 
made  early  in  the  development  period  that  local  growth  plans  and  strate- 
gies should  be  designed  so  that  the  net  growth  would  pay  for  itself. 
This  strategy  decreased  the  costs  that  would  otherwise  have  been  borne 
by  old-time  residents.   Second,  the  development  of  regulatory  procedures 
and  policies  decreased  the  potential  negative  impacts  associated  with 
growth  by  granting  the  community  greater  control  over  where,  when,  and 
how  it  occurred.   The  outcome  of  the  response  was  the  development  of  a 
community  that  most  residents  felt  quite  happy  with. 
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5.   CHANGES  IN  STRATIFICATION 


5.   CHANGES  IN  STRATIFICATION 

5.1   Introduction 

To  study  social  stratification  is  to  study  that  aspect  of  a  com- 
munity's structure  that  focuses  specifically  on  questions  of  power, 
decision-making,  access  to  goods  and  services,  and  the  distribution  of 
resources  and  opportunities  in  the  community.   Classical  definitions  of 
the  term  make  reference  to  an  enduring  organization  in  a  community  or 
society  which  results  in  groups  and  individuals  having  at  least  some 
degree  of  unequal  access  to  (and  receipt  of)  things  considered  valuable 
and  rewarding  in  that  society.   Groups  in  a  society  might  be  stratified, 
for  example,  in  terms  of  their  degree  of  access  to  wealth,  prestige, 
educational  opportunities,  health  care,  leisure  time,  and  so  on. 

Studies  conducted  in  recent  years  indicated  that  during  periods  of 
rapid  growth,  existing  stratification  systems  might  undergo  significant 
changes.   For  example,  newcomers  to  the  community  might  begin  to  assume 
important  local  leadership  positions  and,  as  a  result,  political  power 
bases  in  the  community  might  shift.   Important  changes  might  also  occur 
in  the  traditional  manner  in  which  goods  and  services  in  the  community 
were  distributed.   Women  and  minority  group  members,  for  example,  might 
acquire  access  to  job  and  income  opportunities  that  did  not  exist  prior 
to  the  development  and  this  might,  in  turn,  change  their  relative  stand- 
ing in  the  community  and  their  ability  to  participate  in  and  influence 
important  local  decision-making  processes.   The  opportunity  to  sell 
property  and  other  holdings  might  create  an  entirely  new  group  of  weal- 
thy local  residents.   Those  who  formerly  stood  at  the  apex  of  the  local 
socioeconomic  pyramid  might  see  their  position  eroding. 

All  of  these  and  other  changes  would  be  important  in  understanding 
the  changes  associated  with  the  introduction  of  a  major  energy  develop- 
ment project.   They  have  long-term  effects  on  local  quality  of  life  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a  given  project  are 
distributed  among  local  residents. 
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There  are  numerous  ways  of  describing  an  existing  stratification 
system.   One  approach  is  to  identify  those  things  that  are  most  highly 
valued  by  a  group  of  society  and  then  describe  the  system  in  terms  of 
the  degree  to  which  different  actors  or  groups  of  actors  have  or  are 
denied  access  to  those  things.   If  income  opportunities  are  most  highly 
valued,  then  the  stratification  system  of  the  community  would  be 
described  in  terms  of  who  makes  the  most  money.   If  education  is  most 
highly  valued,  it  would  be  described  in  terms  of  level  of  educational 
achievement  reached  by  different  groups.   If  religion  is  most  important, 
the  description  would  be  in  terms  of  membership  and  status  within  dif- 
ferent religious  organizations.   The  following  section  identifies  what 
appears  to  be  the  most  important  social  groupings  in  the  community.   It 
will  be  noted  that  these  groups  cross-cut  all  of  the  above  (as  well  as 
several  other)  dimensions  that  have  been  considered  important  in  under- 
standing community  stratification  systems. 

5.1.1   Important  Social  Groups  in  Price 

Price  could  not  be  neatly  divided  into  groups  of  old-timers  and  new- 
comers, members  of  one  religious  organization  or  members  of  another,  or 
other  simple  classifications.   Nevertheless,  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent social  groups  deserved  attention  primarily  because  the  recent 
expansion  of  mining  activity  had  some  important  differential  effects  on 
these  groups. 

Chapter  2  discussed  the  important  social  and  cultural  distinctions 
that  were  evident  in  the  community.   Clearly,  the  ethnic  groups,  parti- 
cularly the  Greeks  and  the  Hispanics,  constituted  important  social  units 
within  Price.   While  members  of  these  groups  occupied  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions in  the  political,  social,  and  economic  structures  of  the  com- 
munity, they  exhibited  characteristics  that  in  some  ways  set  them  apart 
and  increased  in-group  cohesion.   With  the  Greeks,  the  key  factors  were 
religion  and  culture.   The  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  was  a  major  element 
of  their  daily  life,  and  ethnic  activities  (particularly  the  Greek 
festival)  were  a  source  of  pride  and  a  way  of  renewing  and 
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reaffirming  their  identify.   For  the  new  Hispanics,  the  key  difference 
was  language  since  many  of  these  inhabitants  spoke  Spanish  as  a  first 
language. 

Members  of  the  Mormon  Church  also  constituted  an  important  local 
social  group,  though  differences  within  the  church  membership  were  often 
more  important  than  those  between  the  Mormons  and  other  religious 
groups.   Price  was  first  settled  by  early  Mormon  pioneers,  and  many 
local  families  still  traced  their  genealogy  back  to  this  pioneer  stock. 
Local  Mormons  exhibited  a  broad  range  of  orthodoxy  to  doctrine  and 
philosophy.   Nevertheless,  they  were  an  important  local  force,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  election  of  an  all-Mormon  slate  of  candidates  to 
the  city  council  and  major  positions. 

The  other  important  groups  were  primarily  occupationally-based.   For 
example,  the  miners  were  obviously  important  because  the  mines  were  the 
primary  employers  in  the  local  area.   Like  members  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
however,  the  miners  were  a  diverse  lot.   Important  age  differences  have 
been  noted  previously.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  mining  population 
was  about  equally  divided  between  older  miners  (usually  50  years  of  age 
or  older)  and  younger  miners  (usually  in  their  20s) .   These  two  groups 
exhibited  rather  different  lifestyles  and  interests.   However,  their 
lifestyles  were  more  alike  than  those  of  either  the  older  or  younger 
groups  within  the  professional,  management,  and  business  occupational 
groups  in  Price.   The  latter  were  more  likely  to  be  found  at  the  country 
club  than  in  local  bars,  they  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  local 
business  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  so  on.   Railroad  workers  also 
constituted  an  important  part  of  the  local  economy.   They  tended  to  be 
more  similar  to  the  miners  than  to  other  groups  in  terms  of  lifestyle 
and  leisure  time  activities. 

Unlike  other  communities  in  the  West  that  have  been  impacted  by 
large-scale  energy  development,  the  agricultural  community  in  the  Price 
area  was  not  particularly  important,  even  prior  to  development.   Many 
miners  oDerated  small  farms  on  the  side,  but  there  was  not  a  large  and 
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powerful  agricultural  or  ranching  community.   Overall,  agricultural 
interests  were  much  more  important  in  Carbon  County  than  in  Price  City. 

Historically,  women  occupied  a  rather  important  place  in  the  economy 
of  Price.  In  part  because  of  heavy  male  involvement  in  the  mines,  women 
served  as  managers  or  proprietors  of  a  number  of  local  businesses. 
During  downtimes  at  the  mines,  and  particularly  during  labor  strikes, 
many  Price  women  assumed  a  very  important  economic  role  within  their  own 
families.  The  changes  in  mining  activity  that  occurred  during  the  1970s 
affected  women  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  discussed  below. 

Elderly  widows  of  miners  were  generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  local 
socioeconomic  status  hierarchy.   Many  of  these  women  did  not  own  their 
homes  primarily  because  of  the  earlier  employment  patterns  in  which 
families  rented  company  houses  rather  than  purchasing  their  own.   Many 
of  the  widows'  husbands  had  died  from  black  lung  disease,  leaving  them 
with  relatively  modest  pensions  and  social  security  payments.   As  the 
rental  costs  increased  during  the  high  growth  period,  and  as  the  high 
level  of  national  inflation  eroded  their  purchasing  power,  the  majority 
of  these  women  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  cope.   The  con- 
struction of  federally  financed  low  cost  housing  for  the  elderly  in  the 
mid-1970s  helped  a  good  deal,  but  many  problems  still  remained. 

Only  somewhat  better  off  than  the  mine  widows  were  female  single 
parents.  Many  of  these  women  were  unable  to  apply  for  the  higher  paying 
jobs  at  the  mines  because  they  lacked  the  skills  or  because  their 
child-care  responsibilities  and  the  lack  of  available  day-care  curtailed 
their  ability  to  do  shift  work  or  to  meet  other  schedule  demands. 
Accordingly,  they  were  left  with  relatively  low-paying  jobs  such  as 
clerks,  salespersons,  and  secretaries  and  with  frequently  low  or 
sporadic  child  support  payments.   Because  they  tended  to  be  in  the  ren- 
tal market,  the  major  increases  in  housing  costs  that  were  associated 
with  the  coal  boom  had  a  severe  adverse  effect  on  their  budgets  with  the 
result  that  some  of  these  women  were  forced  to  seek  welfare  and  other 
forms  of  public  support. 
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Also  near  the  bottom  of  the  local  stratification  scale,  especially 
in  terms  of  status,  were  the  transients  who  came  to  town  because  of  the 
high  wages  and  availability  of  work.   Some  of  these  individuals 
generally  had  few  ties  to  the  community,  and  tended  to  cycle  in  and  out 
of  the  local  jails.   They  generally  moved  on  after  being  somewhat  of  a 
local  nuisance  for  a  period  of  time,  but  gave  the  entire  group  a  bad 
image  in  the  community. 

It  is  interesting  that  many  of  the  local  informants  distinguished 
between  the  miners  and  others  who  had  come  to  the  area  because  of 
various  types  of  energy-related  projects  —  specifically,  mine  con- 
struction workers,  power  plant  construction  workers,  and  oil  and  gas 
drilling  crews.   All  of  the  latter  were  generally  defined  as  tran- 
sients.  I-iany  of  them  were  single  and  did  not  intend  to  stay  in  the  com- 
munity for  any  period  of  time.   Many  of  the  social  problems  that  had 
been  experienced  were  attributed  to  these  workers  and  not  to  miners. 
For  example,  law  enforcement  officers  singled  them  out  as  being  parti- 
cular problems,  and  a  local  judge  noted  that  the  biggest  increase  in  his 
court  caseload  had  occurred  in  the  area  of  paternity  suits,  a  problem  he 
attributed  primarily  to  the  transient  construction  workers.   In  general, 
perhaps  because  of  the  long  history  of  the  presence  of  miners  as  a  main- 
stay of  the  local  population,  miners  tended  to  be  held  in  relatively 
high  esteem  by  the  local  population. 

To  examine  how  the  recent  upsurge  in  mining-related  activity  in 
Price  affected  these  different  groups  and  the  local  stratification 
system  more  generally,  the  analysis  will  focus  on  changes  in  political, 
economic,  and  social  stratification. 

5. 2  Changes  in  Political  Stratification 

The  major  changes  that  occurred  in  the  political  system  in  Price 
during  the  impact  period  were  described  in  Chapter  4.  From  the  per- 
spective of  the  local  stratification  system,  it  is  important  to  note 
again  that  relatively  few  changes  occurred  at  the  elective  level  of 
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local  politics  while  significant  changes  did  occur  at  the  appointive 
level.   As  noted  in  Chapter  4,  the  major  changes  in  the  political  and 
administrative  functions  of  Price  were  found  in  the  increased  speciali- 
zation and  professionalization  of  administration  and  planning.   Elected 
officials  still  tended  to  be  longtime  residents,  and  many  current  local 
elected  leaders  could  trace  their  ancestry  to  some  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  area.   At  least  at  this  level,  newcomers  had  not  had  a 
great  deal  of  success  in  breaking  into  the  system.   However,  there  was 
really  no  evidence  that  they  had  attempted  to  participate  and  been 
denied  the  opportunity. 

The  major  increase  in  positions  and  personnel  occurred  in  the  number 
of  appointed  officials  at  both  the  city  and  county  levels.   Unlike  the 
elected  officials,  these  persons  tended  to  be  newcomers  to  the  area  and 
represent  a  new,  more  technical  set  of  skills  and  experiences.   In  terms 
of  the  local  stratification  system,  then,  technical  and  administrative 
skills  acquired  a  substantially  greater  value,  and  individuals  who  had 
these  skills  were  able  to  move  into  very  key  positions  in  local  govern- 
ment.  While  these  persons  had  not  been  elected  to  office  by  the  public, 
in  many  instances  they  actually  had  much  more  influence  and  power  than 
the  elected  officials  in  determining  what  got  done  and  how  local  govern- 
ment operated.   These  individuals  established  and  managed  fairly  complex 
planning  and  financial  systems,  and  their  skills  were  generally  per- 
ceived by  local  leaders  as  critical  in  helping  the  community  respond  to 
energy-related  growth. 

Carbon  County  had  a  long  history  as  one  of  the  key  Democratic 
strongholds  in  the  state  of  Utah.   The  dominance  of  the  Democratic  Party 
seemed  to  be  little  affected  by  the  recent  growth.   The  relative 
strength  of  the  labor  unions  and  the  coal  companies  also  appeared  not  to 
have  changed  significantly. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  key  informant  interviews  that  most  groups 
in  Price  had  some  degree  of  access  to  political  power  and 
decision-making.   As  has  been  noted,  ethnic  group  members  served  in  key 
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elective  positions  in  the  city  and  Carbon  County,  including  the  county 
commission  and  the  school  board. 

Women,  while  not  completely  excluded  from  local  political  positions, 
were  less  visible  in  Price  than  the  important  minority  and  ethnic 
groups.   In  the  early  1980s,  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  community,  a  woman  was  selected  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
city  council.   Interestly,  and  perhaps  illustrative  of  the  local  per- 
spective, she  was  immediately  assigned  responsibility  for  community 
beautif ication  projects.   Overall,  the  role  of  women  in  the  political 
sector  did  not  seem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  energy-related  activity, 

5. 3  Changes  in  Economic  Stratification 

Because  coal  mining  had  been  central  to  the  Price  economy  since  the 
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turn  of  the  century,  mining  companies  had  established  themselves  as  an' 
important  focus  of  economic  power.   The  relative  importance  of  mining 
compared  with  other  sectors  of  the  economy  increased  or  decreased, 
depending  upon  the  market  for  coal.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  of 
course,  mining  activity  was  on  the  upswing,  and  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  mining  corporations  was  again  a  dominant  force  in  the  local 
economy . 

One  factor  important  to  an  understanding  of  the  changes  in  economic 
power  associated  with  increased  mining  activity  was  the  critical  role 
played  by  the  federal  land  manager.   Because  so  much  of  the  coal  land 
was  leased  from  the  federal  government,  the  ability  of  local  residents 
to  benefit  from  the  sale  of  land  and  mineral  rights  was  severely  cur- 
tailed.  Therefore,  the  major  nonemployment-related  financial  benefits 
to  local  residents  came  in  the  form  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  water 
rights.   The  price  of  a  share  of  water  increased  almost  tenfold  during 
the  impact  period.   Local  residents  who  were  able  to  sell  water  rights 
either  to  the  energy  development  companies  or  to  land  developers  were 
able  to  reap  significant  financial  benefits  from  the  development.   In 
large  part,  such  benefits  went  to  the  old-time  families  who  were  large 
property  and  water  rights  holders. 
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Probably  the  most  important  impact  of  the  recent  growth  in  mining 
activity  on  the  stratification  system  in  Price,  however,  grew  out  of  the 
comparatively  high  wages  that  young  and  relatively  untrained  mine 
workers  attained.   This  was  reflected  in  the  high  average  monthly 
non-agricultural  wage  paid  in  Carbon  County  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  state  of  Utah,  shown  in  Table  5-1.   The  large  mining  operations 
tended  to  pay  significantly  higher  wages  than  the  other  sectors  of  the 
local  economy.   Consequently,  relatively  inexperienced  young  mine 
workers  could  make  wages  that  were  often  significantly  higher  than  pro- 
fessionals in  some  other  occupational  categories  who  had  much  more 
experience.   The  presence  of  a  large  cohort  of  well-paid,  young,  often 
single  miners  created  some  degree  of  dissonance  for  other  community 
residents.   The  consequence  of  this  was  an  almost  classic  case  of  status 
inconsistency.   Young  miners  had  a  good  deal  more  purchasing  power  than 
other  important  segments  of  the  local  population  who  were  older,  better 
educated,  held  higher  (subjective)  status  positions,  and  so  on. 

The  biggest  problem  was  evident  in  the  schools,  where  school 
teachers  found  themselves  making  less  money  after  several  years  on  the 
job  than  some  school  dropouts  in  their  early  20s.   Because  of  this 
inconsistency,  a  number  of  schoolteachers  left  their  profession  and  went 
to  work  for  the  energy  companies.   Similar  problems  were  experienced  by 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  in  Price  and  Carbon  County.   In  several 
cases,  well-trained  and  capable  police  officers  quit  to  go  to  work  in 
the  mines  or  for  private  security  companies  who  had  contracts  with  the 
energy  companies.   The  outcome  was  that  the  schools,  the  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  other  local  public  service  organizations  lost  some  of 
their  best  people  to  the  mines. 

The  net  effect  of  development  was  to  improve  the  relative  economic 
position  of  minority  groups  and  some  groups  of  women  in  Price.   The 
positive  impact  on  minority  groups  was  most  visible  and  resulted  pri- 
marily from  the  high-paying  jobs  available  at  the  mines.   Minority  group 
members  (particularly  the  Hispanics)  were  making  more  money  than  they 
ever  had  before,  and  this  higher  earning  power  was  reflected  in  the 
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TABLE  5-1 
Average  Monthly  Nonagricultural  Wage 


Area 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Carbon  County 

State  of  Utah 

$776 
$723 

875 
793 

957 
8  51 

1,022 

919 

1,113 
1,004 

Source:   U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
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types  of  homes  they  acquired  and  the  types  of  automobiles  they  bought. 
Discrimination  was  not  a  problem  at  the  mines  in  recent  years.   Hispanic 
interviewees,  for  example,  reported  that  you  are  a  miner  first  and  a 
Hispanic  second. 

An  increasing  proportion  of  in-migrating  Hispanics  new  to  the  com- 
munity spoke  Spanish  as  a  first  language,  and  many  had  some  difficulty 
with  English.   In  response  to  this,  the  local  Catholic  Church  held  some 
church  services  in  Spanish,  and  the  Mormon  Church  organized  classes  to 
teach  English  to  these  newcomers.   While  these  newcomers  might  typically 
be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  socioeconomic  scale,  particularly  because 
many  do  experience  language  problems,  their  opportunity  to  obtain 
relatively  high  paying  jobs  in  the  mines  facilitated  their  movement  into 
the  community,  their  ability  to  purchase  homes,  and  their  ability  to 
otherwise  participate  in  the  local  economy. 

Less  direct  benefits  went  to  the  Greeks  in  Price  primarily  because 
they  tended  to  be  less  involved  in  coal  mining  activities.   As  has  been 
noted  previously,  the  younger  Greeks  tended  not  to  go  to  work  in  the 
mines  but  continued  to  migrate  out  of  Price  to  the  more  urban  areas  of 
the  state.   However,  many  Greeks  owned  local  businesses  which  benefited 
from  the  increase  in  business  activity. 

The  relative  position  of  women  improved  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
energy  developments.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  very  few  women  were 
actually  employed  in  the  mines,  although  approximately  30  percent  of  the 
women  of  Price  were  married  and  most  of  these  were  married  to  male 
miners.   It  was  estimated  by  local  informants  that  only  about  one  per- 
cent of  the  miners  in  the  Price  area  were  women,  and  those  who  did  work 
in  the  mines  tended  to  be  young  and  single.   Most  of  the  companies  wel- 
comed female  applicants,  and  the  training  and  apprentice  programs  were 
available  to  them.   The  biggest  constraint  to  female  employment  in  the 
mines  appeared  to  be  attitudinal.   There  was  still  a  good  deal  of  local 
opposition  to  women  miners,  though  few  problems  actually  occurred  on  the 
job,  and  female  miners  seemed  to  be  well-accepted  by  their  male 
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counterparts.   More  opposition  apparently  came  from  the  wives  of  other 
miners.   For  many  years,  there  was  a  superstition  that  it  was  unlucky  to 
have  a  woman  in  the  mines,  but  this  seemed  to  have  passed. 

While  a  relatively  small  number  of  women  were  actually  employed  in 
the  mines,  the  recent  expansion  of  the  mining  industry  created  other 
opportunities  for  women  to  obtain  employment  and  to  increase  their 
income  potential.   For  example,  as  men  left  positions  (such  as  in  the 
schools  and  in  local  businesses)  for  higher-paying  mine  jobs,  women  were 
able  to  move  into  these  positions.   It  appeared  that  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  the  wives  of  younger  miners  worked  to  help  support  the  life- 
style that  the  families  had  developed.   Increased  economic  activity  in 
Price  associated  with  the  coal  industry  greatly  increased  the  opportuni- 
ties for  these  women  to  find  employment. 

There  was  also  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  local  businesses 
owned  by  women.   For  example,  there  were  about  50  women  members  in  the 
Soroptimist  Club  and  one  had  to  manage,  own,  or  hold  an  executive  posi- 
tion in  a  business  to  belong.  Women  held  important  executive  positions 
at  Woolworths,  Sears,  Pizza  Hut,  several  local  motels,  real  estate  com- 
panies, dress  shops,  floral  shops,  card  shops,  and  so  on. 

There  were  two  segments  of  the  female  population  in  Price  that  were 
negatively  impacted  by  the  recent  developments  and  whose  relative 
economic  standing  in  the  community  probably  decreased.   The  first  of 
these  was  the  single  female  parents.  A  very  important  problem  for 
single  women  in  the  Price  area  was  that  there  were  no  "in  between" 
jobs.   The  mines  paid  very  well;  local  establishments  such  as  res- 
taurants and  motels  paid  minimum  wage.   Thus,  women  who  either  chose  not 
to  seek  employment  in  the  mines  or  who  did  not  qualify  for  such 
employment  had  a  very  difficult  time  financially.   Single  female 
parents,  in  particular,  experienced  the  negative  results  of  increased 
inflation,  dramatically  increased  costs  for  rental  units,  and  so  on. 
With  training,  these  women  could  apply  for  employment  at  the  mines,  but 
babysitting  and  shiftwork  problems  often  inhibited  them  from  seeking 
such  jobs. 
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The  second  group  to  be  negatively  impacted  were  the  widows  of  coal 
miners.   There  were  a  number  of  local  widows  who  lived  primarily  on 
social  security  and  black  lung  pensions.  These  totaled  about  $375  per 
month,  and,  in  many  instances,  were  the  only  source  of  income  that  these 
women  had.   The  cost  of  local  rental  units  increased  from  an  average  of 
about  $50  per  month  to  over  $250  a  month  during  the  impact  period. 
Widows  who  did  not  own  their  homes  were  especially  hard  hit.   The  recent 
construction  of  low  income  housing  for  the  elderly  helped. 

This  problem  was  not  limited  just  to  the  elderly  widows.   Elderly 
couples  on  fixed  incomes  also  suffered  from  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  not  all  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  energy  development.   Since 
only  about  50  percent  of  the  elderly  in  Price  owned  their  homes,  the 
size  of  the  affected  group  was  larger  than  would  be  the  case  in  a  com- 
munity where  most  older  people  were  homeowners. 

5.4  Changes  in  Social  Stratification 

Based  on  community  observations  and  interviews  with  key  informants 
in  Price  and  Carbon  County,  it  appeared  that  no  major  changes  occurred 
in  the  social  stratification  system  in  Price  during  the  impact.  As  al- 
ready noted,  the  technical  expertise  in  management  and  planning  capabil- 
ities in  local  government  units  took  on  an  increased  value  and,  to  some 
extent,  this  increased  the  social  standing  of  relatively  young  profes- 
sionals who  had  these  skills.  Young  miners  increased  their  income  op- 
portunities and  so,  in  terms  of  this  dimension  of  social  stratification, 
increased  their  standing  in  the  community.  However,  social  prestige  and 
status  in  the  community  of  Price  appeared  to  be  based  more  on  a  combin- 
ation of  occupation  and  length  of  residence.   Using  these  criteria,  the 
business,  professional,  and  management  groups  and  those  who  traced  their 
ancestry  to  old-time  families  in  the  area  still  occupied  positions  of 
high  standing  in  the  community.   These  traditional  groups  were  supple- 
mented in  Price  by  the  administrators  of  the  local  college  who,  even 
when  they  were  newcomers  in  the  community,  were  granted  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  prestige  and  status. 
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While  it  has  been  emphasized  that  membership  in  various  local  organ- 
izations such  as  the  churches  and  clubs  cross-cut  the  entire  population 
of  the  community  of  Price,  the  different  socioeconomic  groups  did  main- 
tain some  distance  in  their  social  and  leisure  lives.   For  example, 
miners  seldom  mixed  with  the  business,  professional,  and  management 
groups.   The  miners  were  seldom  seen  at  the  local  country  club. 
Instead,  they  frequented  the  bars  and  less  expensive  restaurants.   On 
the  other  hand,  few  of  the  business  and  professional  groups  would  be 
seen  at  the  local  bars.   In  this  important  respect,  the  lives  of  the 
groups  were  distinct  and  separate.   However,  their  lives  also  inter- 
mingled a  good  deal  in  the  local  churches,  in  school-related  activities, 
and  so  on.   Dating  among  teenagers  seemed  to  occur  rather  freely  across 
class,  religious,  occupational,  and  status  lines. 

5. 5   Summary 

The  impacts  of  energy  development  on  the  local  stratification  system 
were  most  evident  in  the  economic  sector.   Because  wages  paid  at  the 
mines  tended  to  be  significantly  higher  than  those  paid  in  most  other 
segments  of  the  local  economy,  mine  employees  were  able  to  upgrade  their 
economic  standing  in  the  community.   This  was  very  beneficial  for  those 
who  were  able  to  obtain  mining  employment  and  was  especially  evident  in 
changes  in  the  lifestyles  of  some  local  minorities,  such  as  the  His- 
panics.   Hispanic  families  who  obtained  mine-related  employment  were  no 
longer  geographically  segregated  in  Price  as  was  the  case  in  earlier 
periods.   Rather,  they  were  distributed  fairly  generally  throughout  the 
different  residential  sections  of  the  community. 

Income,  however,  is  not  the  only  factor  that  determines  one's  rela- 
tive position  in  a  community's  social  system,  and  in  this  regard, 
greatest  status  and  prestige  still  was  given  to  those  who  occupied  pro- 
fessional, managerial,  and  business  positions  in  the  community  or  who 
descended  from  families  that  occupied  important  positions  in  the  history 
of  Price.   The  recent  energy  development  had  relatively  little  impact  on 
this  system,  although  it  increased  the  size  of  the  local  managerial 
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group.  Individuals  from  these  groups  still  dominated  elective  positions 
in  the  community  and  county  and  still  filled  the  key  roles  in  most  local 
business,  social,  and  fraternal  organizations. 

Those  residents  of  Price  who  lost  as  a  result  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments were  individuals  and  families  on  fixed  incomes.   While  the  costs 
of  rental  properties  and  other  goods  and  services  would  have  increased 
during  the  decade  as  a  result  of  inflationary  pressures,  this  problem 
was  exacerbated  in  communities  like  Price  as  a  result  of  extreme  demands 
for  housing  and  other  things.   Thus,  the  relative  impact  to  those  on 
fixed  incomes  was  negative. 
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6.   CHANGES  IN  EXTRA-LOCAL  LINKAGES 


6.      CHANGES    IN   EXTRA-LOCAL   LINKAGES 


6.1   Introduction 


The  social  changes  that  have  occurred  in  recent  years  in  American 
society  have  resulted  in  "an  organizational  structure  of  rural  society 
that  is  increasingly  controlled  by  forces  that  are  located  outside  the 
local  community"  (Albrecht  1981)  .   That  isf  the  increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  control  both  within  organizations  and  in  networks  of  organiza- 
tions has  meant  less  control  by  rural  society.   The  result  has  been  that 
decisions  and  actions  that  affect  the  residents  of  rural  communities  are 
increasingly  made  elsewhere  and  are  made  on  the  basis  of  organizational 
interests  with  no  intrinsic  ties  and  few  extrinsic  ties  with  the  local 
area.   Important  policies  and  decisions  are  made  by  state  and  federal 
agencies.   They  are  affected  by  groups  like  environmental  organizations 
with  few,  if  any,  local  interests,  and  are  responded  to  by  large  cor- 
porate entities  that  are  often  national  and  even  international  in  scope. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  these  changes  have  been  pervasive 
in  our  society  for  some  time  and  are  not  a  direct  function  of  the 
energy-related  growth  that  has  been  occurring  in  what  have  typically 
been  somewhat  isolated  rural  communities.   Therefore,  many  of  the 
changes  noted  below  would  in  all  probability  have  occurred  eventually 
anyway.  However,  in  communities  like  Price,  the  recent  energy  growth 
accelerated  these  important  processes  of  change.   The  result  is  that  the 
community  is  different  from  what  it  used  to  be,  and  old-time  residents 
are  likely  to  attribute  the  change,  whether  viewed  positively  or 
negatively,  to  the  energy  development  project  or  projects  that  are  most 
visible  to  them. 

6. 2  Political  Linkages 

Like  most  communities  in  rural  Utah,  Price  is  virtually  surrounded 
by  federally  owned  and  managed  lands.   Therefore,  the  presence  of  the 
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federal  government  is  very  evident  in  the  area,  and  this  presence  in- 
creased during  the  impact  period.   Federal  agencies  represented  in  the 
area  include  the  BLM,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Mining  Enforcement 
and  Safety,  Resource  Conservation  and  Development,  Social  Security,  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.   The  number  of  government  jobs  in  Carbon 
County  increased  by  503  between  1970  and  1979,  from  1,338  to  1,891. 
This  was  an  increase  of  36.2  percent. 

While  the  federal  presence  increased  and  while  linkages  to  outside 
governmental  agencies  intensified  during  the  impact  period,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  36.2  percent  increase  in  government  employment 
was  actually  the  lowest  percentage  increase  in  any  nonagricultural 
sector  during  the  decade.   For  example,  between  1970  and  1979,  the  num- 
ber of  jobs  in  mining  increased  by  123  percent,  the  number  in  the  ser- 
vice sector  increased  by  84  percent,  and  so  on.   Government  received  a 
total  of  14.1  percent  of  the  new  jobs  that  were  created  during  the 
period. 

The  presence  of  the  state  became  more  evident  as  well  during  the 
study  period.   In  large  part,  this  was  reflected  in  the  expanded  activi- 
ties of  the  Southeastern  Utah  Association  of  Governments.   Federal  grant 
monies  were  funneled  through  the  state  to  the  SEUAOG  to  provide  exten- 
sive assistance  in  planning  and  development  impact  mitigation  strategies 
for  Price  City  and  Carbon  County.   The  SEDAOG  hired  new  planners, 
grantsmen,  and  researchers  and  became  an  important  data  and  information 
source  for  all  other  areas  of  local  government. 

There  is  little  evidence,  however,  that  Price  was  any  more  effective 
than  were  other  communities  impacted  by  growth  during  the  period  in  at- 
tracting outside  support  for  responding  to  that  growth.   The  primary 
agency  in  the  state  of  Utah  that  has  been  developed  for  impact  mitiga- 
tion is  the  Community  Impact  Fund.   This  fund  receives  monies  from  the 
federal  government  for  mineral  leases  and  then  provides  these  funds  to 
impacted  communities.   Price  received  some  outright  grant  support 
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from  the  fund  as  well  as  other  low-interest  loans  for  work  on  the  city 
water  system  and  for  park  improvements. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  both  the  state  and  federal  presence 
were  rather  high  in  Price  before  the  impact  period.   While  growth  in 
staff  size  in  many  of  these  agencies  occurred  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970s,  relatively  little  of  this  change  can  be  attributed  directly  to 
energy  development  projects.   Several  of  the  federal  agencies,  particu- 
larly the  3LM  and  Forest  Service,  became  more  active  in  their  mandated 
role  of  management  of  federal  lands  during  the  growth  period,  and  this 
contributed  to  their  increase  in  size.   Similar  changes  also  occurred  in 
other  areas  of  the  region  that  were  not  being  impacted  by  energy 
development. 

One  interesting  pattern  evident  during  the  last  half  of  the  impact 
period  resulted  in  some  increased  informal  linkages  between  Price  and 
key  state  government  agencies.   The  two  previous  directors  of  SEUAOG 
moved  into  important  appointive  positions  in  the  state.   One  currently 
headed  the  Division  of  State  Lands  and  the  other  is  Director  of  the  Utah 
State  Department  of  Community  and  Economic  Development.   Both  of  these 
agencies  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  allocation  of  funds  and 
decision-making  processes  that  affect  communities  impacted  by  energy 
development. 

6.3  Economic  Linkages 

A  number  of  very  important  changes  occurred  in  the  economic  sector 
of  Price  during  the  impact  period  that  are  reflected  in  increased  link- 
ages to  extra-local  community  entities.   Perhaps  most  important  of  these 
was  the  almost  total  transfer  of  control  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  area 
from  local  to  extra-local  ownership.   Prior  to  the  most  recent  growth 
period,  controlling  interest  in  many  of  the  mining  operations  was  held 
by  Carbon  and  Emery  County  residents.   Beginning  about  the  time  of  the 
oil  embargo  in  1973,  large  outside  corporations  (usually  oil  companies) 
purchased  controlling  interests  in  the  mines.   The  owners  and 
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operators  of  Carbon  and  Emery  County  mines  in  1981  included  U.S.  Steel, 
U.S.  Fuel,  Portland  Cement,  Kaiser  Steel,  Coastal  States  Energy  (Getty 
Oil) ,  Utah  Power  and  Light,  Atlantic-Richf ield,  and  others.   By  1981, 
only  three  of  the  twenty  mining  operations  in  the  area  still  retained 
significant  local  control,  and  two  of  these  had  ties  to  Atlantic-Rich- 
field  and  Quaker  State  oil  companies. 

One  important  consequence  of  the  movement  from  local  to  external 
control  of  the  coal  companies  was  a  breakdown  in  the  extent  to  which  the 
coal  companies  communicated  with  local  government  agencies.   There  was 
no  established  process  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the 
mining  companies  and  local  governments.   Local  governments,  conse- 
quently, were  not  as  well  informed  as  they  could  have  been  on  company 
plans  for  growth  and  expansion.   This,  in  turn,  had  a  somewhat  negative 
effect  on  the  ability  of  local  governments  to  respond  to  new  growth  in  a 
timely  manner. 

The  companies  were  also  much  less  involved  in  programs  to  mitigate 
their  impacts  on  the  community.   For  example,  the  mining  companies  made 
no  real  effort  to  provide  housing  for  their  workers  nor  did  they  make 
much  of  an  attempt  to  cooperate  with  local  communities  or  private 
developers  in  providing  housing.  This  contrasted  with  the  old  pattern 
in  Carbon  County  where  the  mining  companies  provided  virtually  all  of 
the  housing  in  the  company  towns  that  were  constructed  near  the  mine 
sites. 

The  attitude  of  many  local  residents  and  leaders  toward  the  mines 
and  their  corporate  owners,  then,  was  that  they  brought  the  community 
back  to  life,  a  definite  plus,  but  they  were  not  paying  their  fair  share 
of  meeting  some  of  the  important  impacts  of  the  recent  growth.   Carbon 
County,  as  of  1981,  was  suing  the  state  of  Utah  over  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  area  mining  properties.   The  county  took  the  position  that  the 
assessed  valuation  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the  mines  contributed  more 
to  the  costs  that  were  incurred  by  local  governments. 
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Local  governments  have  also  pressed  for  a  coal  severance  tax  with 
some  of  the  money  coming  back  to  the  communities  that  are  impacted  by 
coal  development.  While  such  a  bill  was  proposed  by  the  governor  of 
Utah  during  the  last  legislative  session,  it  was  defeated  by  the  legis- 
lature.  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  area  coal  companies. 

Of  significant  interest  was  the  increase  in  extra-local  control  over 
the  retail,  trade,  finance,  and  service  sectors  in  Price  during  the 
impact  period.   All  levels  of  the  local  economy  felt  the  influx  of 
regional,  state,  and  national  operations.   This  was  evident  in  the 
grocery  business  (Safeway,  3obcos) ,  finance  (First  Security,  Zions  First 
National,  First  Interstate) ,  restaurant  and  quick  foods  (J3  Bigboy, 
McDonalds,  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken),  clothing  (Gambles,  Mode  O'Day) ,  real 
estate  (Century  21,  ERA) ,  and  variety  (Skaggs,  Sprouse-Reitz) .   Many  of 
these  retained  locals  at  the  management  level  while  others  imported 
their  management  level  personnel  but  hired  locals  for  lower-level  posi- 
tions. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer,  the  increased  presence  of 
chain  and  franchise  type  operations  was  a  positive  change.   It  resulted 
in  increased  variety,  more  competition,  and  lower  prices,  and  reduced 
monopoly  by  local  suppliers.   A  market  basket  survey  conducted  by  the 
Utah  State  Extension  Services  in  April  of  1981  indicated  that  food 
prices  in  Price  were  about  4  percent  lower  than  the  state  average.   This 
change  appears  to  have  been  a  function  of  competition  of  new  stores  that 
came  to  the  area  during  the  year. 

However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  local  businesses,  the  new 
developments  increased  competition,  and  as  a  result  many  locally-owned 
operations,  either  changed  hands  or  went  out  of  business.   As  recently 
as  1975-76,  there  were  seven  or  eight  "Mom  and  Pop"  grocery  stores  in 
Price.   In  1981,  there  were  two.   The  Price  Trading  Company,  which  was 
the  first  commercial  establishment  in  Price,  was  purchased  by  a  large 
chain  sporting  goods  store.   One  positive  aspect  of  this  change  from  the 
perspective  of  the  local  business  community  was  that  more  Price 
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residents  made  major  as  well  as  minor  purchases  in  Price  rather  than 
leaving  the  area.   Thus,  the  community  was  able  to  capture  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  local  purchasing  dollar. 

Long-term  implications  of  these  changes  may  become  most  evident  in 
the  financial  sector.   For  example,  local  financing  may  become  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  because  control  is  no  longer  vested  in  the  local  com- 
munity.  Large  loans  are  now  either  approved  or  rejected  in  the 
corporate  offices  in  Salt  Lake  City  or  in  other  larger  communities  in 
the  area.   Despite  this  potential  long-term  impact,  money  was  readily 
available  during  the  impact  period.   Local  banks  and  lending  institu- 
tions reported  that  they  always  had  funds  to  loan  for  development. 
However,  inflation  and  high  interest  costs  were  a  problem.   Supply  of 
local  capital  was  positively  affected  because  the  large  banking  institu- 
tions in  the  state  defined  Price  as  a  major  growth  area  and  expanded 
their  operations  into  the  area. 

Several  other  important  linkages  with  outside  entities  that  had 
important  consequences  for  the  local  community  could  be  traced  directly 
to  the  recent  growth  in  mining  activity.  For  example,  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  local  housing  industry  to  keep  pace  with  the  population 
growth,  the  city  and  the  county  encouraged  developers  to  come  into  the 
area  from  the  outside.   The  downturn  in  the  housing  market  in  more  popu- 
lated areas  along  the  Wasatch  Front  (such  as  Provo  and  Salt  Lake  City) 
provided  a  pool  of  builders  and  contractors  who  were  interested  in 
expanding  into  the  Price  market.  As  a  result  of  this  combination  of 
factors,  a  majority  of  the  new  housing  developments  were  built  by  out- 
siders. 

The  mines  also  brought  with  them  a  greatly  expanded  support  in- 
dustry.  Many  local  residents  were  able  to  obtain  employment  in  the  new 
coal  washer  plants  and  in  the  increased  railroad  activity  associated 
with  the  transportation  of  the  coal  to  outside  markets.   Outside  in- 
fluence was  also  felt  in  the  form  of  increased  regulatory  activity.   A 
key  example  was  found  in  the  increased  number  of  government  mine 
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inspectors  and  in  the  increased  attention  that  was  paid  to  mining  and 
other  safety  regulations. 

6. 4  Social  Linkages 

Unlike  many  other  communities  in  the  West  that  were  impacted  by 
large  energy  development  projects,  there  was  no  significant  increase  in 
the  heterogeneity  of  the  local  population.   As  has  been  noted,  this  was 
not  a  function  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  work  force  to  labor  in 
the  mines  and  support  industries.   In  fact,  that  work  force  was  quite 
heterogeneous  and  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
local  residents  of  Hispanic  origin,  a  large  number  of  families  from 
other  mining  areas  such  as  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and  so  on. 
Rather,  it  was  a  direct  function  of  the  population  diversity  that  was 
already  evident  in  Price  and  Carbon  County. 

As  a  result  of  the  already  existent  diversity  in  the  town's  popula- 
tion, fewer  new  social  linkages  to  the  outside  may  have  been  established 
in  Price  than  would  be  true  in  other  communities  that  experience  similar 
rates  of  growth.   Price  already  had  a  large  number  of  different  local 
churches  (Catholic,  Church  of  Christ,  Mormon,  Eastern  Orthodox, 
Lutheran,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Seventh  Day 
Adventists,  and  so  on) .   Therefore,  there  were  few  new  migrants  who  were 
not  members  of  a  dominant  local  faith  (such  as  Mormon)  to  establish  a 
new  church  with  its  consequent  links  to  an  extra-local  church  organi- 
zation.  Similar  observations  can  be  made  about  other  areas.   The  broad 
range  of  local  social,  fraternal,  and  business  organizations  already  in 
Price  provided  opportunities  for  practically  anyone  who  wanted  to  become 
involved  to  do  so.   These  organizations  already  had  a  well-established 
local  base,  and  so  there  was  little  need  to  import  such  organizations. 

One  interesting  and  important  social  link  that  extended  outside  the 
community  occurred  as  a  direct  function  of  the  differential  between 
wages  paid  at  the  mines  and  salaries  that  teachers,  government  workers, 
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and  others  in  the  local  economy  received.  Because  of  increased  living 
costs  and  because  the  mines  paid  much  higher  wages  than  other  segments 
of  the  local  economy,  many  workers  left  their  former  jobs  and  went  to 
work  for  the  mining  industry.   As  stated  previously,  the  school  district 
found  it  especially  difficult  to  retain  male  teachers.   Similar  problems 
were  experienced  by  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  by  other  govern- 
ment and  private  employers.   In  order  to  fill  these  vacated  positions, 
local  organizations  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  outside  Carbon  County 
and  even  outside  the  state  of  Utah.   As  a  consequence,  several  local 
teachers,  police  officers,  and  others  in  key  public  positions  were  from 
outside  the  state.   This  pattern  was  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
community. 

6.5  Relationships  of  Change  to  Snerov  Development 

Important  changes  in  the  extent  of  linkages  to  extra-local  organi- 
zations and  entities  were  noted  during  the  impact  period.   While  many  of 
these  changes  appeared  to  be  a  direct  function  of  the  energy  develop- 
ment, others  were  more  directly  related  to  processes  of  change  evident 
throughout  the  society  generally.   There  was  a  significant  increase  in 
federal  and  state  government  employment  along  with  a  concomitant  in- 
crease in  the  pervasiveness  of  a  governmental  "presence."  However,  this 
appeared  to  be  more  a  result  of  changes  that  were  evident  in  all  seg- 
ments of  American  society  rather  than  a  direct  consequence  of  expanded 
energy  development.   The  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  for  example,  greatly 
increased  its  role  and  activity  in  the  local  area  during  the  impact 
period.   However,  similar  increases  were  also  observed  in  other  areas  of 
the  region  that  were  not  impacted  by  energy  development.   During  this 
period,  BLM  simply  became  a  more  active  and  visible  manager  of  federal 
lands;  because  of  a  large,  federally  controlled  land  base  in  the  Price 
area  and  Carbon  County,  the  number  of  workers  employed  by  BLM  in- 
creased.  Forest  Service  wilderness  studies  were  also  conducted  during 
this  period,  which  increased  the  presence  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
local  community. 
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The  changes  directly  attributable  to  the  increased  mining  activity 
were  the  expanded  services  provided  by  the  multi-county  Association  of 
Governments  and  by  an  increased  state  presence  in  the  form  of  impact 
mitigation  activities.   The  latter  was  reflected  in  support  monies  pro- 
vided to  Price  from  the  State  Community  Impact  Board. 

The  changes  in  economic  linkages  were  more  directly  tied  to  energy 
development.   Among  the  important  changes  noted  in  this  regard  were  (1) 
the  purchase  of  locally-controlled  mining  interests  by  outside  companies 
(primarily  large  oil  companies) ,  (2)  the  virtually  complete  takeover  of 
local  financial  institutions  by  outside  interests,  (3)  a  significant 
increase  in  retail  and  other  establishments  with  outside  ties  (such  as 
national  grocery/  drug,  sporting  goods,  auto  parts,  and  other  chain 
operations) ,  and  (4)  a  significantly  increased  local  involvement  of  out- 
side developers  and  construction  companies. 

Finally,  few  important  changes  in  extra-local  linkages  in  the  social 
area  were  noted.   This  was  largely  a  function  of  the  diversity  of  such 
organizations  and  activities  that  existed  in  the  community  even  prior  to 
the  recent  coal-related  growth. 
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7.   CHANGES  IN  COMMUNITY  INTEGRATION 


7.   CHANGES  IN  COMMUNITY  INTEGRATION 

7.1  Introduction 

The  concept  of  integration  has  been  central  to  the  study  of  human 
communities  for  many  years.   Those  who  have  studied  integration  have 
sought  to  "understand  how  social  systems  hang  together  and  form  distinct 
and  enduring  wholes"  (Holzner  1967) .   The  concept  usually  carries  an 
important  normative  undertone;  that  is,  "integrated"  communities  are 
usually  perceived  as  being  "better"  communities  in  that  they  are  more 
successful  in  accomplishing  community  goals,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
evaluated  positively  by  a  majority  of  their  residents,  they  are  more 
likely  to  provide  access  to  important  decision-making  processes  for  the 
different  groups  that  reside  in  the  community,  and  they  are  more  likely 
to  exhibit  cooperative  relationships  among  these  different  groups. 

A  second  tradition  of  thought  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  the 
concept  of  integration  in  community  research.   It  is  suggested  that 
communities  that  are  integrated  prior  to  a  period  of  change  will  respond 
more  effectively  to  that  change  and  will  find  it  less  disruptive  than 
will  communities  that  are  less  integrated.   It  is  generally  assumed  that 
rapid  growth  exerts  strong  divisive  pressures  (although  there  is  some 
argument  that  crisis  situations  can  draw  communities  together) .   Because 
of  this,  analysis  may  indicate  that  highly  integrated  communities 
actually  stand  a  greater  risk  of  change  than  less  well-integrated  ones. 

Some  of  the  early  studies  of  energy-impacted  communities  supported 
this  argument.  As  the  communities  being  studied  became  larger,  and  as 
different  ethnic,  cultural,  age,  and  economic  groups  moved  in,  the 
communities  became  less  cohesive  than  they  had  been  prior  to  the  growth 
period.  As  a  result,  they  experienced  greater  difficulty  in  resolving 
problems  and  "getting  things  done."  For  these  reasons,  interpretation 
of  the  relationship  between  the  pre-impact  and  post-impact  integration 
characteristics  of  a  community  is  relatively  complex. 
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7. 2  Political  Cooperation  and  Coordination 

Overall,  there  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  high  level  of  political 
cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  different  units  of  government  in 
Price  and  Carbon  county.   This  seemed  to  have  been  facilitated  by  the 
multi-county  Southeastern  Utah  Association  of  Governments,  headquartered 
in  Price.   The  SEUAOG  served  as  an  important  data  gathering  and  planning 
agency  for  almost  all  other  units  of  government  in  the  area  and  assisted 
both  Price  City  and  Carbon  County  in  developing  management  plans  and 
impact  mitigation  strategies  during  the  growth  period.   The  coordination 
that  occurred  among  the  multi-county,  county,  and  city  governments  was 
also  facilitated  by  the  movement  of  staff  personnel  from  one  level  of 
government  to  another.   For  example,  the  Price  City  Planner  was  formerly 
employed  by  the  SEUAOG  and  the  Southeastern  Utah  Economic  Development 
District.   This  pattern  of  personnel  movement  was  not  uncommon  during 
the  growth  period. 

Two  exceptions  to  this  overall  pattern  of  cooperation  were  noted. 
First,  some  problems  emerged  between  the  Price  River  Water  Improvement 
District,  Carbon  County,  and  Price  City.   PRWID  officials  felt  that  the 
problem  basically  grew  out  of  the  need  for  different  public  entities  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  working  together  on  important  common  problems 
and  to  learn  how  to  do  this.   Most  of  the  difficulties  involved 
jurisdictional  disputes  and  the  problems  were  clearly  less  important  at 
the  time  of  the  study  than  they  had  been  when  the  District  was  first 
formed  and  began  the  task  of  water  management  for  the  area. 

The  second  important  exception  occurred  in  the  area  of  public 
safety.   Until  1978,  the  Price  City  Police  Department,  the  Carbon  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  and  the  local  Utah  State  Highway  Patrol  all  occupied 
the  same  building.   During  this  period,  all  three  departments  used  a 
common  dispatcher  and  appeared  to  cooperate  and  work  closely  together. 
Resources  were  pooled  and  there  was  a  very  high  level  of  mutual  aid  and 
support.   In  1978,  the  Highway  Patrol  and  the  City  Police  Department 
both  moved  to  another  facility.   Although  the  County  Sheriff's  Office 
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continued  to  dispatch  for  the  Price  City  Police,  Price  City  officers 
were  all  deputized  as  County  Sheriffs,  and  relatinships  were  still 
generally  cooperative,  the  level  of  mutual  support  appeared  to  have 
declined.   During  the  late  1970s,  construction  of  a  new  public  safety 
building  that  would  house  all  three  levels  of  law  enforcement  was 
proposed,  but  disputes  over  funding  prevented  the  project  from  ever 
being  realized. 

Overall,  there  appeared  to  be  a  relatively  high  level  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  in  Price.   While  the  mayor  and  all  five  members  of  the 
city  council  were  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  at  the  time  of  the  study, 
there  had  previously  been  a  fairly  equitable  representation  from 
different  ethnic  and  religious  groups  in  city  government.   The  changes 
did  not  seem  to  be  related  to  growth  in  the  energy  industry.   The  coal 
management  people  and  the  labor  unions  appeared  to  maintain  a  low 
profile  in  the  political  activities  of  the  community.   While  the  mining 
companies  were  not  particularly  visible  in  local  politics,  they  did 
wield  some  important  influence.   However,  their  activities  were  directed 
more  toward  the  state  political  scene  through  lobbying  efforts  fostered 
and  funded  by  the  Utah  Coal  Operators  Association 

7. 3  Economic  Cooperation 

Major  changes  occurred  in  the  economic  and  business  sectors  during 
the  impact  period.   As  noted  in  Chapter  6,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  retail  and  commercial  establishments  in  Price  during  the 
later  1970s.   Two  new  shopping  malls  were  opened  on  either  side  of  town 
which  significantly  increased  the  range  of  goods  and  services  available 
to  local  residents.   In  addition,  a  number  of  regional  and  national 
chain  operations  entered  the  community,  introducing  new  restaurants, 
variety  stores,  sporting  goods  stores,  automobile  parts  stores,  and  so 
on. 

This  change  was  viewed  with  much  favor  by  the  local  population,  many 
of  whom  complained  about  the  limited  availability  of  goods  and  services 
during  the  pre-impact  period.   In  fact,  prior  to  the  recent  growth 
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period,  many  local  residents  drove  to  Provo  and  other  Wasatch  Front 
communities  to  do  much  of  their  shopping.   The  new  malls  and  stores 
appeared  to  be  capturing  a  significantly  larger  percentage  of  the  local 
purchasing  dollar. 

One  consequence  of  this  development  was  that  the  overall  level  of 
retail  activity  centered  in  the  community  increased  faster  than  the 
population  as  a  greater  percentage  of  the  buying  power  of  area  residents 
was  expended  in  the  community.   Consequently,  local  downtown  businesses 
faced  both  increased  competition  and  increased  opportunity.   Downtown 
businesses  found  competition  with  the  shopping  malls  difficult.   Several 
downtown  businesses  changed  hands  or  went  out  of  business.   This  pattern 
was  similar  to  that  occurring  in  hundreds  of  other  American  communities 
and  so  could  not  be  attributed  solely  to  the  energy-related  growth. 
However,  the  energy-related  growth  clearly  accelerated  the  process  by 
attracting  a  much  larger  and  much  better  paid  work  force  which,  in  turn, 
precipitated  the  establishment  of  several  new  businesses  in  the 
community. 

Despite  the  difficulty  that  some  old-time  businesses  had  competing, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  high  level  of  cooperation  in  the  business 
community.   Most  local  business  owners  were  involved  in  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  club  activities  that  supported  continued  expansion  of  the 
local  business  community. 

As  noted  above,  the  coal  companies  were  tied  together  by  their 
membership  in  the  Utah  Coal  Operators  Association.   The  labor  union  was 
a  strong  integrative  force  for  those  workers  who  were  employed  by  union 
mines.   However,  the  presence  of  both  union  and  non-union  mines  was  a 
persistent  source  of  conflict  that  was  greatly  intensified  during  strike 
periods.   The  strike  that  occurred  in  1980  was  less  violent  than  some 
previous  ones  had  been  but  still  resulted  in  several  pipe  bombings  and 
attempts  to  block  roads  and  destroy  bridges  leading  to  nonunion  mines. 
None  of  these  actions  were  a  direct  function  of  the  recent  growth  but 
were  a  product  of  the  history  of  relationships  in  mining  communities 
like  Price. 
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7. 4  Social  Integration 

The  community  of  Price  exhibited  several  important  charcteristics 
summarized  under  the  label  of  social  integration  that  appeared  critical 
to  its  response  to  energy-related  growth.   It  has  been  noted  in  previous 
chapters  that  Price  was  one  of  the  most  ethnically,  culturally,  and 
religiously  diverse  communities  in  the  state  of  Utah  and  even  in  the 
broader  region.   In  a  very  real  sense,  Price  had  been  a  melting  pot. 
The  mines  and  the  railroads,  in  particular,  had  brought  large  numbers  of 
Greeks,  Eastern  Europeans,  Northern  Europeans,  and  Hispanics  to  mix  with 
the  original  Mormon  settlers.   These  groups  worked  together  in  the  mines 
and  in  their  communities  to  deal  with  important  changes  and  problems. 
As  a  result  of  this  history,  they  developed  the  ability  to  cooperate  in 
solving  common  problems  and  to  live  closely  together  without  major 
difficulties.   Thus,  Price  approached  its  recent  growth  with  a 
demonstrated  problem-solving  ability.   When  newcomers  moved  to  the  town, 
they  attracted  little  attention  because  they  did  not  stand  out  as  being 
particularly  different.   This  fact  set  Price  off  from  other  communities 
in  the  area  which  were  largely  Mormon  and  argicultural  in  their 
orientation.   When  a  new  group  arrived  in  these  other  communities,  it 
was  immediately  visible.  When  a  new  group  arrived  in  Price,  it  was 
hardly  noticed  and  was  incorporated  into  the  activities  of  the 
community.   The  presence  of  the  integrative  process  is  very  important  in 
understanding  the  general  absence  of  negative  impact  associated  with 
population  growth  and  change. 

A   number  of  factors  are  important  in  understanding  integration  in 
Price. 

Fraternal  and  3usiness  Organizations.   Price  residents  described 
their  community  as  being  very  "clubby."   There  were  large  and  active 
local  Elks,  Moose,  Lions,  Kiwanis,  American  Legion,  and  VFW 
organizations.   Membership  in  these  groups  crossed  ethnic  and  religious 
boundaries  and  contributed  to  cooperative  efforts  in  a  variety  of 
community  and  area  arenas.   For  example,  the  local  Elks  Club  building 
was  one  of  the  larger  buildings  in  town,  and  the  Elks  Club  had  a  local 
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membership  of  approximately  1,400  persons.   Membership  could  be  obtained 
only  through  a  vote  of  existing  members;  however,  existing  membership 
included  coal  miners  and  management  personnel,  local  businessmen,  power 
plant  employees,  members  of  the  Mormon  Church,  Greeks,  Hispanics,  and 
Italians  —  in  other  words,  a  relatively  broad  cross-section  of  the 
entire  community  of  Price. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  women's  clubs  and  organizations.   These 
included  women's  auxiliaries  to  the  major  "male"  clubs,  Federated  Women, 
literary  societies,  and  so  on.   About  50  local  women  belonged  to  the 
Soroptimist  Club  whose  membership  criteria  required  ownership, 
management,  or  a  key  executive  position  in  a  business  establishment. 

Most  local  residents  belonged  to  one  or  more  of  these  civic  and 
service  organizations  as  well  as  to  a  church.   Since  membership 
cross-cut  that  in  other  organizations  such  as  the  churches,  the  clubs 
and  voluntary  organizations  played  a  very  critical  integrative  function. 

Sports.   Price  residents  were  very  sports-oriented.   There  were 
virtually  dozens  of  local  Softball  teams  and  almost  every  summer  night 
had  several  teams  involved  in  local  league  and  tournament  activities. 
Again,  because  team  rosters  crossed  important  ethnic  and  religious 
boundaries  in  the  community,  this  worked  to  pull  the  diverse  groups 
together.   There  were  also  local  bowling  leagues,  and  the  community  was 
highly  supportive  of  the  local  high  school  and  the  College  of  Eastern 
Utah  athletic  teams. 

Schools.   The  local  schools  were  also  an  important  common 
integrator.   While  there  was  a  local  private  Catholic  school,  most 
students  attended  the  public  schools.   Much  dating  occurred  across 
ethnic  and  religious  lines  and  there  was  a  relatively  high  incidence  of 
mixed-religious  marriages  in  Price.   This  distinguished  Price  in 
important  ways  from  other  communities  in  the  vicinity. 

Politics.   Historically,  Price  played  one  of  the  most  important  and 
visible  roles  in  Utah  state  politics.   A  former  mayor  of  Price  served 
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for  several  years  as  governor  of  the  state.   Other  Price  residents 
occupied  important  elective  and  appointive  positions  in  state  government 
at  various  times.   While  Utah  as  a  whole  tended  to  vote  Republican  in 
the  late  1970s,  Price  was  highly  Democratic.   This  seemed  to  contribute 
to  local  community  integration. 

Community  Celebrations.   The  Annual  Greek  Festival  was  one  of  the 
major  community  events  in  Price.   All  segments  of  the  community 
participated  in  the  festival,  and  large  numbers  of  former  residents  of 
Greek  ancestry  returned  for  the  event. 

Several  major  attitudinal  surveys  were  conducted  in  the  Price  area 
during  the  impact  period  of  1970-1980.   A  number  of  items  from  these 
studies  indicated  something  about  the  level  of  community  integration  and 
how  it  was  affected  by  the  growth.   All  of  the  surveys  showed 
respondents  to  be  fairly  satisfied  with  the  community.   For  example,  one 
study  asked  Price  area  residents  to  rate  their  community  on  a  ten-point 
scale  with  "ten"  representing  the  best  possible  community  and  one 
representing  the  worst  possible  community.   Over  70  percent  of  all 
respondents  gave  their  community  a  rating  of  seven  or  higher;  only  two 
percent  gave  a  rating  of  three  or  lower.   The  respondents  generally 
expressed  optimism  with  the  changes  that  were  occurring  and  felt  that 
they  made  Price  a  better  community.   In  response  to  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  felt  that  their  community  was  becoming  a  better  or 
worse  place  to  live,  48  percent  felt  things  were  getting  better,  28 
percent  observed  no  appreciable  change,  and  less  than  one  quarter  (24 
percent)  expressed  the  view  that  things  were  getting  worse. 

When  asked  about  the  rate  of  population  change  that  they  favored  for 
their  community,  only  five  percent  of  the  local  residents  opted  for 


rapid  growth;  however,  fully  81  percent  expressed  positive  attitudes 
toward  continued  model 
additional  growth  and 


toward  continued  moderate  growth.    A  total  of  10  percent  favored  no 


^Based  on  research  conducted  in  Douglas,  Wyoming  where  residents 
rated  growth  rates  of  up  to  ten  percent  a  year  as  "moderate,"  it  appears 
necessary  to  interpret  these  statements  with  care  (and  in  research  to 
probe  for  definitions  of  "rapid"  and  "moderate") . 
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only  4  percent  preferred  a  smaller  population  than  currently  lived  in 
the  area. 

While  some  concern  was  expressed  about  the  new  people  moving  into 
the  area  and  their  integration  into  the  community,  a  clear  majority  of 
respondents  in  the  surveys  felt  that  the  overall  effect  of  the  newcomers 
had  been  positive.   Respondents  did  note  that  the  integration  of  new- 
comers had  not  always  been  complete  and  without  problems,  but  over  70 
percent  in  the  one  study  asking  this  question  reported  that  problems 
between  newcomers  and  old-time  residents  were  insignificant. 

Respondents  in  all  of  the  studies  tended  to  agree  on  what  dissatis- 
fied them  most  about  Price.   At  the  top  of  the  list  were  problems  with 
the  local  health  service  delivery  system  (as  noted  earlier,  the  com- 
munity faced  problems  with  attracting  and  retaining  physicians  during 
the  growth  period,  and  there  were  also  problems  associated  with  the 
movement  into  the  recently  completed  Castle  View  Hospital  that  is  oper- 
ated by  Health  Corporation  of  America) .   A  second  major  area  of  concern 
expressed  in  all  of  the  studies  had  to  do  with  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing.  Old-timers  and  newcomers  alike  felt  that  the  provision  of  housing 
was  a  very  major  problem.  Less  important  concerns  were  expressed  about 
adequacy  of  local  police  protection. 

However,  other  areas  that  were  of  major  concern  in  earlier  studies 
appeared  to  have  become  less  important  by  the  late  1970s.   For  example, 
by  the  late  1970s,  residents  were  much  more  satisfied  with  local  shop- 
ping opportunities  and  with  the  quality  of  the  local  school  system.   In 
both  of  these  areas,  the  energy-related  growth  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
some  important  long-term  benefits. 

In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  then,  the  recent  coal  development 
in  Price  seemed  to  have  contributed  to  greater  community  integration. 
Residential  segregation  had  obviously  declined  over  the  study  period. 
During  the  1950s,  Hispanics  tended  to  be  clustered  primarily  in  South 
Price  and  in  East  Carbon.  Many  of  these  inhabitants  moved  out  during 
the  downturn  in  employment  in  the  coal  industry  in  the  late  1950s  and 
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the  1960s,  and  homes  in  these  areas  were  purchased  by  others  or  were 
left  vacant.   The  growth  in  the  Hispanic  population  during  the  1970s 
resulted  in  Hispanics  living  in  virtually  all  neighborhood  areas  of 
Price,  reducing  the  physical  segregation  that  previously  existed.   New 
migrants  of  all  cultural  and  ethnic  origin  seem  to  be  dispersed  pri- 
marily based  on  their  ability  to  afford  the  purchase  of  a  home  in  a 
given  residential  section  of  the  city. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  one  possible  exception  to  this  high  level 
of  integration  of  newcomers  was  found  with  the  arrival  of  a  relatively 
large  number  of  migrants  from  Appalachia  —  particularly  Kentucky  and 
West  Virginia.   Several  mining  operations  had  actively  recruited  under- 
ground miners  from  these  areas,  and  other  Appalachian  families  came 
because  they  had  been  told  by  relatives  and  friends  that  there  were 
excellent  employment  opportunities  in  the  Price  area. 

Several  informants  described  the  Appalachian  immigrants  as  "dif- 
ferent." The  major  perceived  differences  seemed  to  fall  along  a  single 
dimension.   The  Appalachian  miners  were  much  more  strongly  union-ori- 
ented than  many  of  the  local  miners  (even  those  who  were  union  members) 
and  were  perceived  as  much  more  "radical."   For  example,  several  local 
miners  indicated  tht  the  new  miners  were  much  more  likely  than  others  to 
walk  out  of  the  mines  over  what  they  perceived  as  relatively  insig- 
nificant labor  issues.   One  interesting  consequence  of  this  was  that  a 
number  of  local  union  miners  moved  from  union  to  nonunion  mines  when 
their  old  mine  received  a  significant  concentration  of  Appalachian 
miners.   At  the  time  of  the  study,  however,  there  seemed  to  have  been  no 
spillover  into  the  community,  and  the  new  families  seemed  to  be  inte- 
grating well  with  the  old.   The  difference  in  opinion  occurred  primarily 
at  work  and  over  labor  issues. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  largely  because  of  its  history  of  ethnic  and 
religious  diversity,  Price  was  able  to  integrate  newcomers  with  vir- 
tually no  visible  problems.   In  this  important  regard,  the  community's 
experience  was  much  different  from  that  typically  found  in  small  com- 
munities that  have  experienced  similar  rates  of  growth.   The  usual 
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process  in  the  typical  energy-impacted  community  is  that  a  rather 
homogeneous  community  becomes  much  more  heterogeneous,  a  process  which 
often  creates  problems  and  difficulties.   Since  Price  was  already 
heterogeneous,  newcomers,  whatever  their  background,  seemed  to  blend 
with  the  existing  community  without  major  difficulty.   Thus,  it  appears 
that  Price  entered  the  growth  period  as  a  fairly  well  integrated 
community,  and  that  the  growth  had  a  moderately  positive  effect  on 
overall  community  integration. 
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8.   INDICATORS  OF  COMMUNITY 
WELL-BEING 


8.   INDICATORS  OF  COMMUNITY  WELL-BEING 

8. 1   Introduction 

The  typical  analysis  of  the  social  impacts  of  energy  development 
focuses  rather  heavily  on  several  indicators  of  community  well-being. 
This  is  a  function  of  at  least  two  factors:   (1)  secondary  data  are 
usually  available  on  such  things  as  local  crime  rates,  divorce  rates, 
problems  of  drop-outs  and  truancy  in  the  schools,  and  so  on;   (2)  the 
boomtown  literature  has  tended  to  place  major  emphasis  on  these  vari- 
ables, and  the  mental  picture  elicited  by  the  word  "boomtown"  usually 
incorporates  images  of  prostitution,  crime  and  drugs,  wife  and  child 
abuse,  and  so  on. 

There  are  obvious  problems  at  both  levels.   For  example,  secondary 
data  on  community  well-being  indicators  are  often  inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading.  The  frequency  of  occurrence  of  events  like  homicides  in  small 
rural  communities  is  often  very  low  so  that  if  the  number  of  homicides 
went  from  one  to  two,  one  could  report  that  the  homicide  rate  had 
doubled  in  a  given  year.   One  also  frequently  finds  that  reporting  sys- 
tems have  changed,  that  departments  have  developed  new  specialties  and 
become  more  highly  professional  during  rapid  growth  periods,  and  so  on, 
all  of  which  could  increase  case  loads  independent  of  the  impact  of  an 
energy  development  project.   In  addition,  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  community  can  cause  changes  in  these 
indicators  for  reasons  other  than  "community  disorganization." 

With  these  as  important  cautions,  the  sections  which  follow  address 
the  question  of  important  changes  in  the  social  well-being  of  Price 
residents  during  the  period  of  energy-related  growth.   Two  types  of 
information  are  presented.   The  first  is  secondary  data  on  things  like 
crime  and  divorce  rates.   The  second  is  from  interviews  with  service 
delivery  people  to  interpret  the  data  and  to  fill  in  some  of  the  impor- 
tant gaps  evident  from  the  secondary  data  sources. 
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8. 2  Behavioral  Indicators  of  Well-3eing 

Behavioral  indicators  of  social  well-being  are  discussed  first. 
These  include  divorce,  suicide,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  infant  mortal- 
ity, crime,  school  dropouts  and  transfers,  and  public  assistance  and 
social  services  expenditures.   Since  data  on  these  secondary  indicators 
are  typically  reported  at  the  county  rather  than  the  community  level, 
Carbon  County  information  is  used  as  a  surrogate  for  Price  City,  fol- 
lowed by  comments  about  its  applicability  to  Price.   Since  Price  is  the 
major  population  center  in  Carbon  County,  the  county  level  data  are  gen- 
erally adequate  indicators. 

8. 2.1  Divorce 

Table  8-1  shows  the  number  of  divorces  per  1,000  population  for 
Carbon  County  and  for  two  neighboring  counties  (Sevier  and  Emery)  and 
for  the  state  of  Utah.   As  is  evident  from  the  data,  the  divorce  rate  in 
Carbon  County  increased  almost  monotonically  from  1970  to  197  9.   The 
rate  rose  from  a  low  of  1.47  divorces  per  1,000  population  in  1970  to  a 
high  of  6.32  per  1,000  population  in  1978.   Traditionally,  the  divorce 
rate  for  the  county  was  lower  than  the  rate  for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
However,  beginning  in  about  the  mid  1970s,  (the  period  of  most  rapid 
energy-related  growth) ,  the  county  and  state  rates  became  quite  simi- 
lar.  Throughout  the  period,  the  Carbon  County  rate  was  significantly 
higher  than  that  for  neighboring  Emery  County,  a  much  more  rural  and 
culturally  and  religiously  homogeneous  county  that  was  also  experiencing 
energy-related  growth.   However,  the  trend  toward  higher  divorce  rates 
during  the  growth  period  is  also  evident  for  Emery  County.   Sevier 
County,  another  even  more  rural,  homogeneous  county  that  experienced 
only  moderate  to  slight  population  change  due  to  energy  development  (see 
the  Salina  working  paper) ,  shows  a  stable  divorce  rate  throughout  the 
period. 

The  data  showing  increasing  rates  of  divorce  during  the  growth  per- 
iod were  supported  by  social  service  and  law  enforcement  agency  person- 
nel. For  example,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  in 
Price  reported  an  increase  of  83  percent  in  spouse  abuse  problems 
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TABLE  8-1 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Divorce 
(Number/Rate  per  1,000  population) 


1 

County 

County 

County 

State 

Year 

Carbon 

Emery 

Sevier 

Utah 

1970 

23/1.47 

0/0.0 

40/3.96 

3,495/3.29 

1971 

38/2.36 

3/0.56 

35/3.33 

4,171/3.80 

1972 

53/3.21 

1/0.19 

27/2.47 

4,687/4.15 

1973 

55/3.18 

4/0.66 

33/2.79 

5,137/4.46 

1974 

66/3.75 

12/1.93 

54/4.35 

5,566/4.72 

1975 

70/3.85 

17/2.53 

55/4.29 

5,892/4.89 

1976 

101/5.23 

23/2.77 

42/3.20 

5,947/4.82 

1977 

105/5.15 

34/3.65 

47/3.43 

6,941/5.46 

1978 

136/6.32 

37/3.66 

58/4.02 

7,032/5.33 

1979 

109/5.05 

32/2.96 

51/3.40 

7,509/5.49 

1980 

134/6.0 

40/3.4 

62/4.2 

7,811/5.3 

Source:   John  Brockert,  Director,  3ureau  of  Health  Services,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  7  May  19  81,  personal  communication. 
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between  1978  and  1980.   It  was  argued  that  many  in-migrants  to  the  com- 
munity did  not  have  a  local  support  system  to  aid  them  in  dealing  with 
problems  and  that  the  problems  were  compounded  by  the  fact  that  young 
families  could  not  afford  adequate  housing  under  existing  market  condi- 
tions.  The  absence  of  a  good  home  environment  contributed  to  stress  and 
conflict  within  marriages. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  increase  in  divorce  rate  was  all 
attributable  to  newcomers.   It  was  clearly  a  combination  of  newcomers 
and  old-timers.   Agency  personnel  were  of  the  opinion  that  borderline 
cases  (that  is,  families  that  already  have  a  history  of  marital  prob- 
lems) were  pushed  over  the  edge  because  of  the  stress  of  dealing  with 
change.   In  a  more  stable  environment,  their  marriages  might  have  held 
together  but  under  conditions  of  rapid  social  change,   this  addi- 
tional factor  was  sufficient  to  lead  to  a  termination  of  the  relation- 
ship. 

One  other  caution  is  important  in  interpreting  these  data.   All  of 
the  agencies  reported  that  there  had  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  com- 
munity sensitivity  to  problems  like  marital  discord  and  spouse  abuse  as 
a  result  of  special  programs  that  had  been  developed  in  the  late  1970s 
and  early  1980s.   For  example,  in  1979,  a  battered  spouse  program  was 
developed  and  as  soon  as  this  resource  became  available  and  publicized, 
the  number  of  referrals  to  the  agency  which  had  added  the  special  pro- 
gram increased  dramatically  over  the  level  when  such  cases  were  handled 
within  the  existing  programs.   The  conclusion  of  agency  personnel  was 
that  when  a  new  program  was  created,  caseloads  went  up.   At  the  same 
time,  it  was  felt  that  there  had  been  an  important  increase  in  problems 
in  this  area,  particularly  among  the  newer,  younger  families  who  did  not 
have  traditional  support  systems  in  the  form  of  family,  church  and 
friendship  groups. 


^The  cumulative  problems  of  this  type  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"problems  of  living",  and  have  been  found  to  be  important  in  many  rapid 
growth  situations. 
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8.  2.  2  Suicide 

Suicide  rates  tend  to  fluctuate  greatly  when  one  is  dealing  with  a 
small  population  base.   Such  fluctuations  are  clearly  evident  from  the 
data  presented  in  Table  8-2.   The  Carbon  County  suicide  rate  varied  from 
a  low  of  5.68  per  100,000  population  in  1974,  to  highs  of  31.96  in  1970 
and  32.97  in  1975.   There  is  no  indication  from  the  data  that  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  suicides  occurred  during  the  rapid  growth  period. 
Throughout  the  1970s  the  Carbon  County  suicide  rate  tended  to  be  higher 
than  the  state  rate.   However,  the  small  numbers  at  the  county  level 
made  comparisons  between  counties  highly  unreliable. 

8.2.3  Crime 

Like  most  other  energy  impacted  communities,  Price  experienced  an 
increase  in  crime  during  the  growth  period.   However,  the  crime  rate 
remained  lower  than  for  the  state  as  a  whole  and  the  demographic  change 
in  age  structure  that  occurred  over  this  period  made  interpretation  of 
the  data  difficult.   In  1980,  for  example,  the  rates  of  crimes  committed 
per  1,000  population  was  41.93  in  Carbon  County  and  58.83  for  the  state 
of  Utah.   The  increase  in  the  crime  rate  was  much  less  dramatic  in  Car- 
bon County  than  in  neighboring  Emery  County  which  started  with  a  much 
lower  base.   The  number  of  crimes  per  1,000  population  doubled  in  Emery 
County  between  1978  and  1980.   The  available  data,  shown  in  Table  8-3, 
are  limited  due  to  late  enaction  of  uniform  reporting  procedures. 

The  budget  and  personnel  levels  of  both  the  Carbon  County  Sheriff's 
Department  and  the  Price  City  Police  Department  expanded  significantly 
during  the  growth  period.   Spokespersons  for  these  offices  reported, 
however,  that  the  increase  in  crime  occurred  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  population  increase  and  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  police 
and  sheriff's  officers  was  a  function  of  both  the  increase  in  population 
and  more  crime. 

Major  increases  in  crime  were  reported  to  have  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  vandalism,  house  burglaries  (increased  from  4  to  150  per 
year  between  1970  and  1980) ,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  and  car  theft. 
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TABLE  8-2 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Suicide 
(Number/Rate  per  100,000  population) 


County 

County 

County 

State 

Year 

Carbon 

Emery 

Sevier 

Utah 

1970 

5/31.96 

3/58.40 

1/9.89 

156/14.72 

1971 

3/18.63 

0/0 

0/0 

129/11.78 

1972 

1/6.06 

2/38.46 

0/0 

139/12.32 

1973 

4/23.11 

0/0 

0/0 

146/12.59 

1374 

1/5.68 

0/0 

2/16.12 

134/11.26 

1975 

6/32.97 

2/29.85 

5/39.06 

165/13.71 

1976 

5/25.91 

1/12.04 

0/0 

167/13.55 

1977 

2/9.8 

1/10.75 

0/0 

180/14.17 

1978 

3/13.95 

0/0 

3/20.83 

167/12.68 

1979 

6/27.78 

1/9.25 

3/20.00 

179/13.09  \ 

1980 

NA 

NA 

NA 

190/12.9 

i 

Source:   John  Brockert,  Director,  Bureau  .of  Health  Services, 
personal  communication,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  7  May  1981. 

Note:   NA  =  not  available. 
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TABLE  8-3 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Crime 
(Rate  per  1,000  population) 


County 

County 

County 

Year 

Carbon 

Emery 

Sevier 

1970 

36.32 

NA 

NA 

19  71 

32.79 

NA 

NA 

1972 

i 

29.00 

NA 

NA 

1973 

26.30 

NA 

NA 

1974 

i 

23.18 

NA 

NA 

1975 

19.67 

NA 

NA 

1976 

22.98 

NA 

NA 

19  77 

NA 

NA 

NA 

197  8 

41.00 

17.57 

27.81 

1979 

41.18 

25.73 

29.13 

i      1980 

41.93 

38.77 

41.69 

State 
Utah 


NA  • 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

52.83 

59.00 

58.83 


Source:   Utah  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Identification,  Crime  in  Utah/1980,  SLC,  Utah: 19,  Crime  in  Utah/1979, 
SLC,  Utah: 19,  Crime  in  Utah/1978,  SLC,  Utah: 19 

Note:  Utah  was  one  of  the  last  states  to  enact  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  and  did  so  in  1978.   Data  on  crime  prior  to  1978  is  considered 
unreliable  due  to  nonreporting  by  various  agencies. 

Note:   NA  =  not  available. 
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Much  of  this  increase  was  attributed  to  the  transient  population  and, 
more  specifically,  to  those  workers  who  came  in  to  work  on  the  power 
plant  projects  as  opposed  to  the  coal  mines.   It  was  suggested  that  the 
coal  miners  tended  to  be  more  permanent  and  so  brought  their  families 
with  them  to  the  area.   Construction  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
temporary  and  many  did  not  bring  their  families,  thus  creating  more 
problems  for  law  enforcement  authorities. 

8.2.4  Infant  Mortality 

Again,  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of  occurrences,  infant 
mortality  rates  tend  to  fluctuate  greatly  and  comparisons  across  areas 
should  be  viewed  cautiously.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  change  in 
infant  mortality  in  the  study  area  between  1970  and  1980.   For  example, 
the  highest  rate  occurred  in  1977  when  there  were  24  deaths  per  1,000 
live  births  in  Carbon  County,  but  the  lowest  rate  was  in  1979  when  there 
were  3.41  deaths  per  1,000  live  births.   Comparisons  for  Carbon  County 
and  for  Emery  and  Sevier  Counties  are  presented  in  Table  8-4. 

8.2.5  School  Dropouts 

Significant  increases  in  the  number  of  high  school  dropouts  (and  in 
the  rates,  though  not  shown  in  the  Table  8-5)  were  observed  in  Carbon 
County  during  the  study  period.   For  example,  the  number  of  dropouts 
increased  from  a  low  of  nine  in  1974  (the  beginning  of  the  most  rapid 
growth  period)  to  89  in  1978  (the  approximate  end  of  the  most  rapid 
growth  period) .   School  officials  related  this  dramatic  increase  to  the 
fact  that  young  people  could  obtain  high  paying  jobs  in  the  mines  even 
without  high  school  graduation.   Therefore,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
young  men  to  drop  out  of  high  school  when  they  turned  18  in  order  to  go 
to  work  in  the  mines.   Many  of  them  took  mining  technology  courses  from 
the  College  of  Eastern  Utah  which  prepared  them  for  mine  employment. 

Another  problem  for  the  schools  in  energy  impacted  areas  was  dealing 
with  high  turnover  rates.   High  turnover  rates  are  largely  a  function  of 
the  children  of  transient  workers  moving  into  and  out  of  the  community, 
although  this  was  reported  to  be  less  of  a  problem  in  Price  during  the 
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TABLE  8-4 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Infant  Mortality 
(Number/Rate  per  1,000  live  births) 


County 

County 

County 

State 

Year 

Carbon 

Emery 

Sevier 

Utah 

1970 

3/11.15 

1/10.52 

1/4.9  7 

405/15.01 

1971 

3/11.02 

2/20.40 

3/14.85 

382/13.86 

1972 

4/13.84 

3/32.60 

2/9.0  5 

360/13.37 

1973 

3/9.14 

1/8.77 

5/19.4  5 

354/12.65 

1974 

7/19.1 

2/14.92 

1/3.8  9 

364/12.2 

1975 

8/19.2 

1/5.65 

4/13.60 

415/13.1 

1976 

9/19.8 

3/11.67 

4/11.23 

414/11.7 

1977 

13/24.0 

2/6.92 

3/8.35 

381/10.0 

1978 

7/12.43 

3/9.03 

5/11.79 

443/11.4 

1979 

2/3.41 

4/10.39 

7/16.51 

438/10.7 

1980 

9/14.6 

5/11.87 

5/11.79 

435/10.4 

Source:   John  Brockert,  Director,  Bureau  of  Health  Services, 
personal  communications,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  7  May  1981. 
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TABLE  8-5 

School  Drop-outs 
(Carbon  County) 


Year 

Drop-outs 

1970 

18 

19  71 

19 

1972 

16 

1973 

20 

1974 

9 

19  75 

71 

1976 

71 

19  77 

85 

1978 

89 

19  79 

64 

1980 

NA 

Source:   Carbon  County  School  District  administrative 
records. 

Note:   NA  =  not  available. 
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early  part  of  the  growth  period  because  the  in-migrating  miners  tended 
to  be  more  permanent.   Higher  turnover  rates  occurred  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Huntington  Canyon  Power  Plant  when  more  temporary 
workers  located  in  the  community. 

8.2.6   Public  Assistance  and  Welfare 

Some  important  changes  were  noted  in  the  pattern  of  public  assist- 
ance and  welfare  during  the  growth  period.   During  this  period,  Price 
had  the  highest  turnover  in  public  assistance  case  loads  of  any  district 
in  the  state.   This  largely  resulted  from  a  high  number  of  people 
receiving  public  assistance  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  and 
then  obtaining  employment  in  the  coal  or  related  industries  and  going 
off  assistance.   A  typical  client  in  the  public  assistance  area  was 
described  as  a  family  from  Appalachia  (usually  Kentucky  or  West  Vir- 
ginia) which  moved  to  Price  on  the  basis  of  rumors  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  work.   The  family  usually  had  few  personal  resources  and  so  came 
in  for  assistance  soon  after  arrival.   However,  in  most  cases  work  was 
soon  found  and  the  family  moved  off  the  public  assistance  rolls.   The 
typical  length  of  time  for  receiving  support  was  one  or  two  months. 

Long-term  public  assistance  problems  were  associated  with  female 
single  parents.   The  biggest  problem  was  reported  to  be  that  there  were 
no  "in  between"  jobs  for  these  individuals.   That  is,  the  mines  paid 
very  good  wages  while  the  local  service  sector  (motels,  cafes,  etc.) 
paid  minimum  wage.   If  a  woman  could  not  qualify  for  mine  employment  or 
if  other  problems  inhibited  her  ability  to  apply  for  mine  employment 
(for  example,  the  difficulty  of  doing  shift  work  with  young  children) 
then  it  would  be  difficult  for  her  to  support  a  family  on  the  wages  from 
the  available  jobs.   As  a  consequence,  many  of  these  women  appeared  on 
the  public  assistance  records. 

One  major  change  noted  by  agency  heads  during  the  energy  growth 
period  was  an  increase  in  more  serious  emergencies.   That  is,  they  noted 
an  increase  in  clients  who  had  no  other  source  of  support  such  as  local 
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families  or  church  ties;  additionally,  clients  with  mental  health  prob- 
lems tended  to  be  more  seriously  ill  than  during  previous  periods. 

8.2.7  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 

No  specific  data  are  available  on  the  frequency  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  during  the  study  period.   However,  interviews  with  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  heads  of  social  service  agencies  indicated  that  in- 
creases in  these  problem  areas  did  occur.   For  example,  the  Price  City 
Police  Chief  indicated  that  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  rape,  child 
abuse,  and  incest  had  all  increased  significantly  in  recent  years.   How- 
ever, it  is  important  to  recognize  that  much  of  this  may  be  an  increase 
in  reporting  and  not  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  actual  occurr- 
ences.  The  Director  of  the  Four  Corners  Mental  Health  Offices  noted 
that  their  child  abuse  case  load  went  up  significantly  in  about  1979 
when  a  system  to  obtain  referrals  was  established.   Prior  to  this  per- 
iod, it  had  been  difficult  to  obtain  referrals  or  community  support. 

An  important  change  in  this  regard  during  the  growth  period  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  new  M.D. *s  moved  to  the 
area.   The  new  M.D.'s  were  more  likely  to  report  suspected  cases  of 
child  abuse  and  incest  than  the  M.D. 's  who  were  longtime  community 
residents.   Because  of  these  changes,  it  is  difficult  to  attribute  the 
very  real  increase  in  reported  cases  of  abuse  to  one  particular  source. 
Actual  occurrences  may  have  increased  during  the  rapid  growth  period, 
but  the  increase  in  reported  cases  is  a  function  of  other  factors  as 
well. 

8.2.8  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse 

As  is  true  with  child  abuse,  reliable  data  on  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  are  difficult  to  obtain.   Nevertheless,  law  enforcement  agencies, 
social  service  agencies,  and  school  officials  all  reported  an  increase 
in  problems  in  these  areas.   Again,  however,  there  was  also  a  tremendous 
increase  in  community  sensitivity  to  these  problems.   Special  parenting 
and  substance  abuse  workshops  were  conducted  and  a  local  Stamp  Out  Drugs 
and  Alcohol  (SODA)  organization  was  formed.   Local  law  enforcement 
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officers  indicated  that  eight  out  of  ten  persons  in  local  jails  were 
there  for  alcohol-related  offenses.   Concern  with  alcohol  and  drug  prob- 
lems led  some  of  the  local  mining  companies  to  develop  educational  pro- 
grams to  teach  employees  about  potential  problems  of  abuse.   Again,  it 
is  difficult  to  correlate  changes  in  this  regard  to  energy-related 
growth  without  more  complete  and  accurate  data  on  the  problem. 

8. 3  Economic  and  Facility  Indicators  of  Well-3eing 

In  addition  to  the  behavioral  indicators,  there  are  several  economic 
and  facility  indicators  that  can  be  assessed  to  determine  important 
changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  a  community  during  a  particular  his- 
torical period.   Those  addressed  in  the  following  analysis  include  per 
capita  income,  unemployment,  the  number  of  retail  businesses,  student- 
reacher  ratios,  and  medical  facilities. 

8.3.1  Per  Capita  Income 

The  data  presented  in  Table  8-6  indicate  that  the  per  capita  income 
increased  significantly  in  Carbon  County  during  the  1970s.   Per  capita 
income  was  just  under  $4,000  in  1973.   This  figure  was  comparable  to 
that  of  neighboring  counties  but  somewhat  lower  than  was  true  for  the 
state  as  a  whole.   By  1980,  however,  the  per  capita  income  for  Carbon 
County  had  increased  to  $9,100,  a  figure  significantly  greater  than  was 
true  for  neighboring  counties  and  $1,700  higher  than  the  state  average. 
By  1980,  Carbon  County  had  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any  county 
in  the  state  of  Utah.   Since  energy  and  inflation  were  the  major  factors 
driving  income  change  in  Carbon  County,  the  data  indicate  that  energy 
development  had  a  major  positive  impact  on  the  per  capita  income  of 
county  residents. 

8.3.2  Unemployment 

Table  8-7  summarizes  the  unemployment  rates  for  Carbon  and  neighbor- 
ing counties  as  well  as  the  state  of  Utah  for  the  study  period.   At  the 
beginning  of  the  most  rapid  growth  period,  unemployment  rates  were  rela- 
tively high  (over  two  percent  higher  than  the  state  average) .   However, 
these  rates  decreased  each  year  during  the  growth  period.   The  percent 
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TABLE  8-6 
Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Per  Capita  Income 


County 

County 

County 

i 
State 

Year 

Carbon 

Emery 

Sevier 

Utah 

1970 

33,003 

32,238 

$2,714 

$3,169 

1971 

$3,172 

2,117 

2,944 

3,427 

1972 

3,527 

3,525 

3,381 

3,719 

1973 

3,987a 

3,980a 

3,856a 

4,0823 

1974 

4,435a 

3,760a 

3,938a 

4,465a 

1975 

5,214a 

4,202a 

4,344a 

4,9033 

1976 

5,710a 

5,244a 

4,81ia 

5,379a 

1977 

6,212a 

5,636a 

5,294a 

5,919a 

1978 

6,837a 

5,788a 

5,788a 

6,5943    | 

1979 

8,400b 

6,500b 

6,300b 

6,900° 

19  80 

9,100(p)b 

5,900(p)b 

7,000(p)b 

7,400(p)b 

Source:   aU.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Per 
Capita  Personal  Income  1973-1978,  Utah,  April  1980. 

DState  of  Utah,  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Labor  Market 
Information  Section,  SLC  Utah,  April,  1980. 

Note:   (p)  =  preliminary. 
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TABLE  8-7 
Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Unemployment 


County  % 

County  % 

County  % 

State  % 

Year 

Carbon 

Emery 

Sevier 

Utah 

1970 

10.0 

6.8 

6.1 

1971 

6.0 

6.6 

1972 

6.4 

6.2 

1973 

6.1 

5.8 

1974 

7.7 

7.4 

6.1 

5.5 

1975 

7.9 

5.8 

6.6 

7.2 

1975 

6.2 

4.5 

5.7 

6.4 

1977 

5.6 

4.3 

5.7 

5.7 

1978 

5.0 

3.5 

4.0 

4.6 

1979 

4.8 

3.6 

3.7 

4.5 

1980 

5.1 

4.5 

4.7 

5.4(p) 

Source:   Utah  State  Department  of  Employment  Security,  Labor  Market 
Information,  personal  communication,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  1981. 

Note:   (?)  =  preliminary. 
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unemployed  dropped  from  7.9  percent  in  1975  to  4.8  percent  in  1979.   By 
1979,  Carbon  County  unemployment  rates  were  approximately  equal  to  those 
for  the  state  as  a  whole. 

8.3.3  Number  of  Retail  3usinesses 

The  number  of  retail  businesses  can  be  seen  as  an  indication  of  the 
availability  of  retail  goods.   In  general,  the  greater  the  number  of 
retail  businesses  present  in  a  community,  the  greater  the  selection  of 
goods.   Data  in  Table  8-3  indicate  that  the  number  of  retail  businesses 
in  Price  increased  from  a  low  of  296  in  1971  to  a  high  of  408  in  1979. 
Informant  interviews  indicated  that  this  had  a  positive  impact  on  both 
the  variety  and  price  of  goods  available  in  the  community.   For  example, 
during  this  period  a  number  of  regional  and  national  chain  srores  estab- 
lished local  outlets,  and  competition  increased  significantly  in  such 
areas  as  groceries,  auto  parts,  sporting  goods,  and  so  on.   Prior  to  the 
recent  growth,  many  local  residents  traveled  to  Utah  County  for  major 
(and,  in  may  instances,  even  minor)  purchases.   Interviewees  indicated 
that  by  19  81,  the  local  business  community  was  able  to  capture  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  such  business  because  of  the  improvement  in  both 
variety  and  price  at  the  local  level. 

8.3.4  Student-Teacher   Ratios 

Data  in  Table  8-9  indicate  that  few  changes  occurred  in  student/ 
teacher  ratios  during  the  decade  of  the  1970s.   Student  populations 
obviously  increased  significantly  during  this  period  but  state  equaliza- 
tion policies  assured  fairly  consistent  levels  of  funding  and  student/ 
teacher  ratios  for  all  counties  in  the  state.   Thus,  no  impact  attribut- 
able to  energy  development  can  be  identified. 

Other  changes  did  occur,  however.   The  high  school  curriculum  great- 
ly increased  the  emphasis  on  vocational  education,  particularly,  with 
the  establishment  of  new  mining  technology  courses  designed  to  prepare 
the  student  for  more  advanced  preparation  in  the  College  of  Eastern  Utah 
mining  technology  program. 
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TABLE  8-8 
Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Retail  Business,  Total 


County 

Year 

Carbon 

1970 

316 

1971 

296 

1972 

316 

1973 

321 

1974 

357 

1975 

NA 

1975 

NA 

1977 

384 

1978 

386 

197  9 

408 

19  80 

NA 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  County 
Business  Patterns  -  Utah,  1970-1974,  1977-1979.   Washington, 
D.C.:   Yearly. 

Note:   NA  =  not  available. 
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TABLE  8-9 
Indicators  of  Community  Well-being  -  Pupil/Teacher  Ratio 


County 

County 

County 

State 

Year 

Carbon 

Emery 

Sevier 

Utah 

1970 

19  71 

24.18 

19.75 

25.57 

24.81 

1972 

23.48 

23.52 

26.06 

24.62 

1973 

23.90 

21.74 

24.75 

24.39 

1974 

22.75 

20.31 

23.12 

23.99 

1975 

23.36 

20.22 

24.52 

23.47 

1976 

23.35 

21.13 

24.63 

23.07 

1977 

22.43 

22.75 

23.83 

22.83 

197  8 

22.69 

18.93 

23.76 

22.33 

1 

1979 

21.80 

21.11 

22.86 

22.16  i 

1980 

Source:   State  of  Utah,  Office  of  Education,  personal  communication, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  19  81. 
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8.3.5  Medical  Facilities 

As  is  typical  of  energy-impacted  and  small  or  rural  communities  in 
general,  Price  had  a  difficult  time  in  keeping  up  with  the  demand  for 
medical  services  and  personnel.   Major  efforts  were  undertaken  to  at- 
tract new  physicians  to  the  community,  and  these  programs  met  with  some 
success.   The  number  of  new  M.D.'s  increasing  from  ten  in  1970  to  23  in 
1980,  as  shown  in  Table  8-10,  and  during  that  time  the  new  Castle  View 
Hospital  was  constructed  and  occupied.   New  medical  clinics  were  built 
in  Castle  Dale,  in  neighboring  Emery  County,  and  in  East  Carbon. 

However,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  turnover  in  medical  personnel. 
Five  M.D.'s  left  the  community  just  before  the  research  occurred,  fol- 
lowing a  pattern  established  by  earlier  recruits.   Three  factors  were 
identified  as  important  to  this  phenomenon:   (1)  moving  to  Price  re- 
sulted in  a  "cultural  shock"  for  some  of  the  M.D.'s.   Several  interview- 
ees indicated  that  this  problem  was  particularly  significant  for  wives 
who  weren't  happy  with  the  availability  of  goods  and  services  and  cul- 
tural and  recreational  opportunities.   (2)  Some  specialists  moved  to  the 
area  and  were  not  able  to  develop  sufficient  business  to  make  their  stay 
profitable.   (3)  The  periodic  strikes  in  the  coal  fields  had  a  major 
impact  on  doctors'  incomes.   For  example,  during  the  last  strike,  sev- 
eral M.D.'s  couldn't  weather  the  three  months  with  reduced  income. 
There  also  seemed  to  be  some  conflict  between  new  M.D.'s  and  the  old- 
timers,  particularly  with  regard  to  hospital  policy. 

The  number  of  hosital  beds  in  Price  remained  constant  during  the 
growth  period  since  the  new  hospital  that  opened  in  1980  had  the  same 
number  of  beds  as  the  old  Carbon  County  hospital  that  was  closed  when 
the  new  facility  was  completed.   The  range  of  services  available  in  the 
new  facility,  however,  did  increase  and  the  occupancy  rate  went  up  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  population. 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  many  Carbon  county  rsidents  still  drove  to 
Utah  County  for  medical  care  despite  the  construction  of  the  new  hospit- 
al facility  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  local  physicians. 
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TABLE  8-10 

Indicators  of  Community  Well-3eing  -  Medical 
Carbon  County 


Year 

#  M.D. 's 

#  3eds 

Util.  Rate 

i 

1970 

10 

70 

54.15 

1971 

70 

57.96 

1972 

70 

58.6 

1973 

70 

i 

1974 

70 

i 

1975 

13 

70 

1976 

70 

1977 

70 

1978 

70 

60.9 

1979 

16 

70 

63.0 

1980 

23 

70 

61.4 

Source:   Carbon  County  Hospital,  personal  communication,  Price, 
Utah,  July  1981. 
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8. 4  Summary 

Some  important  changes  occurred  in  the  county  and  community  indi- 
cators of  quality  of  life  during  the  impact  period.   However,  because  of 
the  relatively  low  incidence  of  such  things  as  divorce,  suicide,  infant 
mortality,  and  related  indicators,  the  county-level  data  should  be  view- 
ed with  some  caution.   Such  rates  are  susceptible  to  large  fluctuations 
as  a  function  of  relatively  insignificant  changes  in  actual  occurr- 
ences.  Service  delivery  agencies  also  reported  that  changes  that  did 
occur  were  not  just  a  function  of  energy-related  growth.   In  several 
instances,  procedural  and  personnel  changes  appeared  to  account  for  more 
of  the  increase  in  case  load  than  did  population  change  associated  with 
the  expansion  of  the  coal  industry. 
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9.      SUMMARY 


9.   SUMMARY 

9.1  The  Community  Prior  to  Development 

The  community  of  Price  is  the  largest  city  in  southeastern  Utah  with 
a  1980  population  of  9,086.  It  is  the  trade  and  service  center  for  Car- 
bon County  and  the  surrounding  region. 

Price  began  as  a  rural,  agricultural  community.   3ut  in  1881,  with 
the  decision  to  route  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grand  Railroad  through  Price 
Canyon,  coal  mining  soon  became  the  major  economic  activity. 

The  simultaneous  development  of  coal  mines  and  the  railroad  caused 
the  population  of  Carbon  County  to  double  between  1910  and  1920.   3ut 
over  the  next  five  decades,  the  demand  for  coal  fluctuated  greatly, 
causing  dramatic  changes  in  the  county's  population  level.  By  1970,  the 
population  of  Carbon  County  had  declined  to  the  1920  level  of 
approximately  15,500  people. 

The  early  miners  were  of  virtually  every  nationality,  making  Carbon 
County  the  melting  pot  for  the  state  of  Utah.  Because  of  this  history, 
the  county  is  ethnically  and  culturally  very  diverse.  Social  groups  in 
the  area  are  largely  defined  by  ethnic  and  religious  affiliations.  The 
most  significant  groups  in  Price  have  been  the  Mormons,  Greeks,  and 
Hispanics. 

During  the  early  period  of  coal  development,  most  of  the  coal  mines 
were  owned  and  operated  by  families  or  small  companies.   This  gradually 
changed  as  large  corporations  bought  out  the  smaller  holders.  By  the 
1950s,  when  the  coal  production  was  at  a  cyclical  peak,  these  companies 
established  numerous  "company  towns"  near  the  individual  mines  where 
many  miners  and  their  families  lived. 
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9. 2  Description  of  Energy  Projects 

Unlike  other  energy  impacted  communities,  the  recent  growth  in 
Carbon  County  was  not  caused  by  the  sudden  emergence  of  a  new  industry. 
Rather,  it  was  caused  by  the  expansion  and  further  development  of 
existing  mining  operations  along  with  the  construction  of  generating 
facilities  in  nearby  Emery  County.   The  most  significant  changes  in  the 
1970s  were  that  virtually  all  of  the  mining  operations  in  the  area  were 
purchased  by  large  energy  companies;  the  "company  town"  concept  was 
abandoned;  and  the  local  demand  created  by  the  generating  facilities 
gave  a  sense  of  stability  that  had  previously  been  lacking.   In  1980, 
there  were  20  mines  operating  in  the  Price  area,  compared  to  16  in 
1970.   Between  1971  and  1980,  coal  production  from  these  operations 
increased  approximately  277  percent. 

9. 3  Phases  of  Development 

The  current  impact  period  began  in  the  early  1970s  and  continued 
throughout  the  decade  at  a  fairly  consistent  rate.  Most  local  leaders, 
however,  define  the  primary  impact  period  as  1974-1977. 

By  1973,  as  a  result  of  steady  growth,  there  was  virtually  no 
housing  available,  new  services  and  facilities  were  needed,  the  schools 
were  filled,  and  the  water  and  sewer  systems  were  operating  at  full 
capacity. 

For  the  next  three  years,  the  community  struggled  to  catch  up  with 
the  growth.   During  this  period,  extensive  housing  construction  was 
undertaken,  new  mobile  home  parks  were  constructed,  the  water  and  sewer 
systems  were  expanded,  new  schools  were  built,  and  the  city  expanded  its 
professional  staff.   By  1978,  the  community  had  resolved  many  of  the 
problems  brought  on  by  the  boom  in  the  coal  industry. 

While  steady  growth  continued  after  that  time,  it  was  less 
disruptive.   Thus,  while  the  primary  impact  period  continued  throughout 
the  decade  of  the  1970' s,  it  was  most  strongly  felt  between  1974  and 
1977. 
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9. 4  Changes  in  Community  Resources 

9.4.1  Mitiaation  Activities 

Growth  related  problems  were  not  as  apparent  in  Price  as  in  some 
other  communities  impacted  by  large  energy  development  projects.   This 
was,  in  part,  a  function  of  the  history  of  Price.   In  the  past  the 
community  had  responded  to  periods  of  rapid  growth,  and  its  cultural  and 
ethnic  diversity  was  a  critical  factor  in  facilitating  the  integration 
of  large  numbers  of  newcomers  of  diverse  origins. 

The  provision  of  water  was  one  of  the  major  problems  during  the 
recent  growth  period.   A  moratorium  was  placed  on  new  water  hook-ups 
outside  Price  City  in  1974.   Within  two  years,  the  new  Price  River  Water 
Improvement  District  was  formed;  new  lines  were  established  and  the 
distribution  problems  were  solved.   However,  the  cost  and  availability 
of  water  were  still  a  problem  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

9.4.2  Private  Investments 

The  growth  of  Price  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new 
businesses,  including  a  number  of  chain  stores.   From  the  perspective  of 
local  residents,  the  new  chain  stores  meant  a  greater  selection  and 
lower  prices.   However,  some  of  the  small  local  stores,  particularly 
grocery  stores,  were  unable  to  compete  and  went  out  of  business. 

9.4.3  Housina 

As  is  typical  in  a  rapid  growth  community,  the  housing  shortage  in 
Price  was  critical.   Many  of  the  in-migrants  who  worked  in  the  mines 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  new  homes.   With  the  current  high  interest 
rates,  newcomers  who  might  otherwise  have  purchased  homes  were  unable  to 
qualify  for  traditional  home  loans.   These  factors  greatly  increased  the 
cost  of  rental  housing.   However,  the  bigger  problem  was  in  finding  an 
available  unit.   The  1974  moratorium  on  water  hook-ups  limited  the 
development  of  mobile  home  parks.   At  report  time,  several  mobile  home 
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parks  were  being  planned  or  constructed,  which  would  alleviate  some  of 
the  pressure. 

9.4.4  Merchants  and  Workers 

Because  of  its  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity,  Price  adjusted  very 
well  to  the  influx  of  newcomers  attracted  by  the  coal  industry.  There 
was  no  visible  newcomer/old-timer  split.   The  one  exception  to  this  was 
the  recruitment  of  miners  from  Appalachia.   Approximately  600  miners 
came  to  the  area  from  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.   About  half  of  these 
returned  home,  and  many  of  the  remaining  "easterners"  were  experiencing 
adjustment  problems. 

9.4.5  Schools 

While  the  impact  of  the  population  growth  on  the  schools  in  the 
Price  area  was  significant,  they  were  able  to  adjust  with  only  modest 
problems.   Unfortunately,  the  new  Price  elementary  school  burned  down 
near  the  end  of  the  1974  school  year.   The  school  was  rebuilt  and  opened 
in  the  fall  of  1975,  but  a  year  was  lost  at  a  rather  critical  juncture 
of  the  growth  period. 

The  high  cost  and  general  unavailability  of  housing  made  recruitment 
of  new  teachers  very  difficult.   The  schools  also  had  problems  in 
retaining  teachers,  particularly  males.   A  number  of  male  teachers  went 
to  work  in  the  mining  industry  because  they  could  make  a  significantly 
higher  salary. 

The  secondary  school  curriculum  put  more  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  trade  skills  since  many  of  the  students  planned  to  become  miners  or 
construction  workers.   However,  the  existence  of  high  paying  jobs  in  the 
mines  contributed  to  an  increased  high  school  dropout  rate. 

9.4.6  The  New  Economic  Climate 

The  big  difference  in  the  recent  expansion  of  the  coal  industry  was 
that  many  of  the  major  users  were  now  local.   The  new  coal-fired  power 
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plants  in  Emery  County  (south  of  Price)  constituted  a  major  coal  market, 
and  it  was  hoped  the  Intermountain  Power  Plant  under  construction  in 
Millard  County  west  of  Price  would  also.   This  implied  that  the  market 
would  be  much  more  stable  for  a  relatively  longer  period,  and  that  the 
historical  boom-bust  cycle  was  less  likely  to  repeat  itself. 

9. 5  Changes  in  Social  Organization 

9.5.1  Diversity/ Complexity 

With  the  expansion  of  the  local  coal  industry,  local  governments 
became  more  differentiated,  and  appointed  administrative  functions 
became  more  specialized  and  professional.   However,  elected  officials 
still  tended  to  be  longtime  residents. 

Economically,  significant  differentiation  occurred.   A  number  of  new 
businesses  were  established,  particularly  in  the  construction,  trade, 
financial,  real  estate,  and  service  sectors  of  the  local  economy.   The 
larger  banking  establishments  in  the  state  of  Utah  acquired  virtually 
complete  control  over  the  local  banks. 

In  terms  of  social  and  demographic  characteristics.  Price  was  always 
a  highly  differentiated  community.  One  significant  consequence  of  the 
recent  development  was  a  change  in  the  age  structure  of  the  local 
population.   With  the  in-migration  of  a  large  number  of  young  families, 
miners  tended  to  be  either  in  their  50s  (old-timers)  or  under  30  (new 
residents)  . 

9.5.2  Outside  Linkages 

During  the  impact  period  a  number  of  changes  occurred  which 
increased  extra-local  linkages.   The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
almost  total  transfer  of  local  control  of  the  coal  mines  to  extra-local 
ownership.   There  was  also  a  major  increase  in  extra-local  control  over 
the  retail,  trade,  finance,  and  service  sectors  in  Price. 
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3ecause  the  residents  of  the  area  were  already  very  diverse,  there 
was  no  significant  increase  in  the  heterogeneity  of  the  local 
population.   Thus,  fewer  new  social  linkages  were  established  than  would 
usually  be  the  case. 

9.5.3  Distribution  of  Resources  and  Power 

Price  cannot  be  neatly  divided  into  old-timer  and  newcomer  groups. 
The  most  important  social  groupings  are  ethnic  groups  (particularly  the 
Greeks  and  the  Hispanics)  and  occupational  groups,  (miners,  railraod 
employees,  and  businessmen) .   It  appears  that  no  major  changes  occurred 
in  the  social  stratification  system.   Social  prestige  and  status 
appeared  to  be  based  on  a  combination  of  occupation  and  length  of 
residence. 

The  most  important  impact  of  the  recent  growth  on  the  stratification 
system  was  a  result  of  the  comparatively  high  wages  that  young  and 
relatively  untrained  mine  workers  were  able  to  obtain.   The  consequence 
of  this  was  an  almost  classic  case  of  status  inconsistency. 
Professional  people  with  years  of  education  and  experience  found  they 
were  making  less  money  than  high  school  dropouts. 

While  the  recent  expansion  of  the  mining  industry  created  greater 
economic  opportunities  for  many,  individuals  and  families  on  fixed 
incomes  (particularly  the  elderly)  experienced  negative  changes  in  their 
positions  in  the  community. 

9.5.4  Coord  ination/CooPeration 

There  appeared  to  be  a  fairly  high  level  of  cooperation  and 
coordination  among  the  political  entities  in  Price  and  Carbon  County. 
This  was  facilitated  by  the  key  role  played  by  the  multi-county 
Southeastern  Utah  Association  of  Governments,  which  is  headquartered  in 
Price. 

Major  changes  occurred  in  the  economic  and  business  sectors  during 
the  impact  period.   Despite  the  difficulty  that  some  old-time  businesses 
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had  in  competing  with  the  new  establishments,  there  appeared  to  be  a 
high  level  of  cooperation  in  the  business  community.  Most  local 
businesses  were  involved  in  clubs  and  activities  that  were  mutually 
supportive  of  continued  expansion.   The  coal  companies  were  united  by 
their  membership  in  the  Utah  Coal  Operators  Association,  while  the  labor 
union  was  a  strong  integrative  force  for  mine  workers. 

In  terms  of  social  integration,  there  was  a  general  absence  of  the 

negative  impact  usually  associated  with  rapid  population  growth.   Since 
a  high  level  of  ethnic,  cultural  and  religious  diversity  was  already 
evident  in  Price,  newcomers  attracted  little  attention  because  they  did 
not  stand  out  as  being  particularly  different. 

9. 6  Changes  in  Social  Well-being 

9.6.1  Access   to  Resources 

Per  capita  income  increased  significantly  in  Carbon  County  in  the 
1970s;  in  1981  it  had  the  highest  per  capita  income  of  any  county  in  the 
state  of  Utah.  At  the  beginning  of  the  impact  period,  the  unemployment 
rate  was  relatively  high,  but  it  decreased  each  year  (dropping  from  7.9 
percent  in  1975  to  4.8  percent  in  1979) . 

There  was  a  greater  availability  and  selection  of  retail  goods  and 
prices  for  these  goods  became  more  competitive.   The  schools  developed  a 
curriculum  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  education.   Medical 
personnel  and  facilities  in  the  area  increased  and  expanded.   In 
general,  the  recent  coal  development  had  an  overall  positive  effect  on 
resources  in  Price  and  Carbon  County. 

9.6.2  3ehavior  Chanaes 

- 

Like  most  other  energy-impacted  communities,  Price  experienced  an 
increase  in  crime  during  the  growth  period.   Both  the  Carbon  County 
Sheriff's  Department  and  the  Price  City  Police  Department  expanded 
significantly.   Both  of  these  offices  reported  that  crime  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  rate  of  population  increase.   Much  of  this  was 
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attributed  to  the  transient  workers  on  the  power  plant  projects  as 
opposed  to  the  coal  miners. 

Law  enforcement  agencies,  social  service  agencies  and  school 
officials  all  reported  an  increase  in  alcohol  and  drug  related 
problems.   There  was  an  increase  in  community  sensitivity  to  these 
problems,  which  led  to  the  development  of  educational  programs  and 
workshops. 

The  divorce  rate  for  Carbon  County  increased  during  the  growth 
period.   Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  increase  were:   the  additional 
stress  of  dealing  with  change,  a  lack  of  adequate  housing  causing 
conflict  in  marriage  relationships,  and  the  absence  of  traditional 
support  systems  among  the  newer,  younger  families. 

During  the  growth  period  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect  increased  significantly.   It  was  difficult  to  know  how  much 
of  this  could  be  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  actual 
occurrences  and  how  much  was  a  result  of  increased  reporting,  because, 
in  the  same  period,  a  large  number  of  new  doctors  moved  to  the  area  and 
a  new  system  of  obtaining  referrals  was  established. 

Significant  increases  in  the  high  school  dropout  rate  were  observed 

in  Carbon  County  during  the  impact  period.   This  was  attributed  to  the 

fact  that  young  people  could  obtain  high  paying  jobs  in  the  mines  even 
without  graduating  from  high  school. 

9.6.3  Perceptions  of  Community  Well-being 

Throughout  the  growth  period,  Price  remained  a  well-integrated 
community.   There  were  many  important  changes  brought  about  by  the 
expansion  of  the  coal  industry,  but  many  of  the  problems  usually 
associated  with  rapid  growth  were  not  evident  in  Price  and  Carbon  County 

There  was  some  loss  of  local  autonomy  when  the  mines  were  purchased 
by  large  extra-local  companies  and  when  the  new  chain  stores  were 
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established.   However,  the  influence  of  these  "outsiders"  was  minimal. 
Politically  and  socially,  there  were  no  major  transitions  of  power  or 
organization. 

Historically,  Price  never  experienced  a  prolonged  period  of  stable 
economic  activity,  but  was  always  caught  in  a  cycle  of  boom-to-bust. 
While  the  economic  base  of  the  area  remained  closely  tied  to  the  coal 
industry,  it  was  hoped  the  presence  of  major  local  markets  would  give 
stability  to  the  industry  that  was  lacking  in  the  past. 

The  majority  of  residents  perceived  the  overall  effects  of  energy 
development  in  the  Price  area  as  positive,  both  on  a  personal  level  and 
for  the  community.  With  the  exception  of  housing,  problems  were 
resolved  and  the  transition  proceeded  relatively  smoothly. 

9.7   Summary  of  Major  Findings;   Price,  Carbon  County,  Utah 

One:   The  history  of  Price  and  the  diversity  of  it  population  were 
the  major  factors  in  facilitating  the  integration  of  newcomers  into  the 
community. 

Two:   The  most  critical  problems  during  the  rapid  growth  period  were 
the  housing  and  water  shortages.   Neither  problem  was  completely 
resolved,  but  progress  toward  that  end  was  being  made. 

Three:  Cooperation  between  government  entities  and  in  the  business 
community  was  very  good,  and  transition  was  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
of  conflict. 

Four:   In  terms  of  social  organization,  there  were  no  major  changes 
in  the  already  highly  differentiated  community.   However,  the  influx  of 
young  workers  with  families  altered  the  age  structure  of  the  local 
oooulation. 
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Five:   Extra-local  linkage  was  increased  mainly  through  the  transfer 
of  local  ownership  of  the  mines  to  large  energy  companies  and  by  the 
establishment  of  chain  stores  in  the  community. 

Six:   Unlike  other  communities  that  experienced  rapid  growth,  Price 
could  not  be  divided  into  the  usual  old-timer  and  newcomer  groups. 
Because  social  groupings  were  defined  along  ethnic,  cultural  and 
religious  lines  and  because  of  the  large  diversity,  no  major  changes  in 
stratification  were  evident. 

Seven:   This  most  recent  surge  of  activity  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  differed  from  past  boom  periods  in  that  the  coal  market  was  now 
mostly  local  and  probably  more  stable. 

Eight:   The  overall  effects  of  the  expansion  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  on  Price  were  positive,  and  the  majority  of  residents  perceived 
it  as  such. 
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APPENDIX  A: 

EXAMPLE  INTERVIEW  GUIDE 


APPENDIX   A 
Example   Interview  Guide 


A.l     Agency  Interviews 


A. 1.1     Interviews  with  Service   Agencies 

(school,    social  services-welfare,    law  enforcement,   public  health, 
mental  health,   judge   if  possible) 


A. 1.1.1     Schools 

1)  Introduce  yourself  and  explain  purpose  —  want  to  know  how 
community  addressed  each  of  the  needs  that  occurred  during 
period  of  rapid  growth  (or  last  five  years) . 

2)  Review  population  data  and  causes  of  growth. 

3)  Review  school  data  (have  copy  ready  for  them) 

Make  any  corrections/additions  or  comments.   If  data  not 
available  locally,  find  out  where  it  would  be. 

4)  How  has  demand  changed?  Why?   (esp.  energy  growth) 

5)  Has  classroom  space  been  adequate  and  available  when  needed  to 
meet  demand?   If  not,  when  was  problem  period?  Why  was  there 
the  problem?  How  was  it  resolved? 

6)  What  important  changes  have  occurred  in  the  areas  of....?  Was 
that  a  problem?  How  were  problems  addressed?  What  are 
concerns  for  future? 

—  curriculum/education  approach 

—  staff 

—  student  behavior  and  characteristics  -  probe  esp.  for 
transiency  (check  availability  of  turnover  rates) 

—  administrative  procedures 

-  any  special  programs  for  newcomers 

-  any  special  problems  created  by  newcomers 

-  any  changes  due  to  growth 

—  financing 

7)  What  school-related  changes  or  issues  have  there  been  that  drew 
public  interest  or  participation?   (e.g.,  consolidation,  new 
school  construction,  etc.)   Point  is  to  articulate  public 
decision-makina  process.   What  are  concerns? 

—  Who,  when,  what,  how,  why.  Who  were  the  parties  involved, 

—  Who  was  not  involved  who  logically  should  have  been? 

—  If  there  were  factions,  identify  issue  and  probe  for 
recurrence  and  for  names  of  prime  actors  on  both  sides. 

—  Was  there  a  point  when  problems  started  being  addressed  in  a 
new  way?  When?  Why? 

8)  At  the  beginning  of  the  growth  period  (or  10  years  ago) ,  who 
were  the  influentials  in  the  community? 

—  How  has  that  changed?  What  was  energy  development's  role? 
Who  were  key  decision-makers  for  community  during  growth 
period? 

9)  Check  for  changes  in  extra-local  linkages  (source  of  funds, 
contacts,  source  of  teachers  in-service,  etc.) 
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10)  In  their  opinion,  were  there  groups  in  the  community  that  have 
been  (or  would  be)  affected  differently  by  the  growth  and 
energy  development? 

—  3oth  positive  and  negative 

—  Who,  how  and  why  (seek  mechanism  and  understanding  of  change 
and  community  structure  that  distributes 
effects/opportunities) 

(prompt  for  employment,  housing,  services,  schools, 
way-of-lif  e) 

11)  Functional  groups  and  social  differentiation: 

—  try  to  get  a  description  of  criteria  for  social 
differentiation  (in  pre-growth  period  if  there  was  one)  and 
of  each  of  the  major  groups  (size,  livelihood,  geographic 
location,  ethnicity,  property  ownerships,  relationships 
between  groups)   How  has  that  changed?   (Criteria,  groups  or 
croup  characteristics) .   The  purpose  is  twofold:   (1)  to 
describe  structural/organization  characteristics  of 
community  and   (2)   to  identify  attributes  of  groups  that 
could  influence  distribution  of  project  effects.   Get  names 
of  group  representatives.   (Important  for  interviewing  but 
also  to  illustrate  familiarity  with  different  strata. ) 

12)  Demographic  characteristics  of  respondent 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 

A. 1.1. 2     Law  Enforcement 

1)  Introduction 

2)  Review  growth  data 

3)  Review  Part  1  and  Part  2  crime  and  service  provision 

—  reported  crime 

—  calls  for  service 

—  budget 

—  uniformed  officers  and  personnel 

—  cars 

4)  Did  crime  and/or  calls  for  service  increase  during  growth 
period?  What  are  expectations? 

—  what  types  of  crime (s) 

—  who  were  (will  be)  perpetrators? 

—  who  were  (will  be)  victims?  Did  (will)  crime  occur  in 
particular  neighborhoods/areas? 

—  what  do  they  think  was  (or  will  be)  reason  for  change? 

—  (Sheriff,  what  about  specific  county  problems  —  trespass, 
poaching,  cattle  rustling,  etc.  what  is  county  people's 
view?) 
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5)  Service  provision 

—  Were  (will)  personnel  and  equipment  (be)  adequate? 
If  not,  when  was  it  inadequate? 

Why  was  it  inadequate? 

—  What  important  changes  have  occurred  (or  are  anticipated)  in 
their  department? 

-  staff 

-  administrative  procedures 

-  manner  of  enforcement 

-  source  of  financing 

6)  What  law  enforcement  changes  (or  issues)  have  there  been  that 
drew  public  interest  or  participation?   (e.g.,  new  jail, 
consolidation  of  enforcement)   Object  is  to  articulate  public 
decision-making,  and  to  discuss  sequence  of  response  by 
community  and  leaders  re:  energy-related  demands) 

7)  At  beginning  of  growth  period,  who  were  the  influentials?  How 
(and  when)  did  that  change?  What  was  role  of  energy 
development? 

3)   Check  for  changes  in  extra-local  linkage. 

9)   Ask  about  groups  and  distribution  of  growth  effects  to 

different  groups.  Check  especially  for  relationships  among 

croups.   Ask  if  they  know  representatives  from  each  group  that 

could  be  interviewed. 
10)   If  appropriate,  ask  personal  interview  questions: 

At  least  get  demographic  characteristics 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationships   to  energy  development 

A. 1.1. 3      Social   Service/Public  Assistance  and  Mental  Health 

1)  Introduction 

2)  Review  growth  pattern  and  causes 

3)  Review  agency  data  structure  of  agency 

—  by  type  of  assistance:   total  annual  expenditures 

expenditures  per  1,000  population 
case  loads 
staff  levels 

4)  How  has  demand  for  service  changed? 

Why?   Change  in  use  patterns  by  long-time  residents?  Why? 
Different  use  patterns  by  newcomers?  Why?  How  are 
these  reflected  in  the  data? 

5)  Have  staff  and  resources  been  adequate  and  available  when 
needed  to  meet  demand?  If  not,  when  was  problem  period?  Wny 
was  there  the  problem?  How  was  it  resolved?  Have  they 
received  adequate  support  from  state? 

6)  What  important  changes  have  occurred  (or  are  anticipated)  in 
the  areas  of...  What  is  their  view  on  source  of  change?  Any 
data? 
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—  child  abuse  and  neglect 

— marital  discord,  spouse  abuse,  divorce 

—  alcoholism 

7)  What  public  service/assistance-related  changes  or  issues  have 
there  been  that  drew  public  interest  or  participation?  Describe 
issue,  when  it  occurred,  who  played  what  roles,  what  was 
outcome,  how  does  that  fit  into  overall  decision-making  pattern 
in  community?  Was  there  a  point  (in  growth  period)  when 
decisions  started  being  made  in  a  new  way  or  by  different  people? 

8)  Who  were  influentials  at  beginning  of  growth  period?  How  has 
that  changed?  What  was  energy  development's  role?  Get  names  of 
really  key  individuals  re:  community  actions. 

9)  What  distinguishable  groups  are  there  in  the  community?  What 
are  criteria  for  social  differentiation?  What  are  distinctive 
attributes  of  each  group?  How  would  one  characterize 
relationships  between  groups?  What  about  prior  to  growth?   (Any 
particular  neighborhoods?)   Names  of  people  who  could  discuss 
each  group. 

10)  Have  groups  been  affected  differently  by  growth?  Especially 
energy  development?  What  about  inflation?  How  have  effects  of 
energy  development  been  distributed  among  croups?  How  has  that 
occurred? 

11)  Demographic  characteristics  of  respondent 

—  position  and  history  of  employment 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  where  from 

—  family  characteristics 

—  age 

—  sex 

—  relationship  to  energy  development 
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A. 1.2  Group  Representatives/General  Population 
A.l.2.1  Introduction 

A. 1.2.2  Personal  biography 

1)  Background  (family,  where  lived) 

2)  When  came  to  community 

3)  Educational  history 

4)  Occupational  history,  esp.  during  1970s 

—  occupational  mobility/immobility 

—  energy-related  employment 

how  did  (would)  they  get  it?  entrepreneurial  -  ask  about 
financing,  business  style  and  expansions 

5)  Housing  -  price  or  availability 

6)  Family  history 

family  and  employment  history  of  spouse 
school  experience  of  children 

7)  Service  provision  -  any  problems?  evaluation  —  compare 
predevelopment  with  now. 

8)  What  recreational/social  activities  available  and  used;  compare 
predevelopment  (or  future)  with  now. 

9)  Who  are  their  friends,  occupation  -  length  of  residence, 
location  -  how  did  they  become  friends?  Change  during  study 
period? 

9a)   Who  are  their  children's  friends? 

10)  How  were  friends  affected  by  development? 

11)  How  about  others  in  the  community? 
What  other  groups  do  they  see? 
Were  any  affected  differently?  How? 

12)  Have  newcomers  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  community? 
Examples  of  interaction  between  longtime  residents  and 
newcomers;  between  various  groups. 

13)  How  do  they  feel  they  personally  have  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

14)  How  do  they  feel  their  neighborhood  has  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

15)  If  parents  are  in  community,  how  have  they  been  affected  (or 
anticipate) ? 

16)  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  community  (or  anticipate)? 
What  effects  have  there  been  from  energy  development  (or 
anticipate) ? 

Probe  child  abuse 

—  change  in  decision-making 

—  change  in  orientation/focus 

—  sense  of  vitality 

—  sense  of  community  purpose 

17)  General  satisfaction  with  expected  changes 

18)  If  good  spokesperson  for  their  group 

—  Profile  of  group  predevelopment 

-  livelihood 

-  size 
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-  location  (residential) 

-  property  ownership 

-  demographic  characteristics 

-  special  needs 

-  inter-group  relationships 

-  position  in  community  and  relationship  with  other  groups 
Distribution  of  effects 

-  employment  and  income 

-  size 

-  demographic  characteristics 

-  housing 

-  facilities/services 

-  decision-making 

-  relationship  with  others 
Profile  now 
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A. 1.3  Decision-maker  Interviews 

The  purpose  of  these  interviews  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of 
community-level  response  to  the  demands  of  growth.   In  addition  to  this 
description,  the  purpose  is  to  be  able  to  determine  how  pre-growth 
community  and  decision-making  characteristics  influenced  (or  will 
influence)  the  response  pattern  and  how  the  modification  of  the 
decision-making  process  has  affected  (will  affect)  community-level 
decision-making  both  during  and  after  rapid  growth.   Of  particular 
interest  is  the  role  and  utilization  of  legislation,  especially 
legislation  developed  for  impact  mitigation. 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Review  chronology  and  source  of  growth  (complete  Figure  3) 
3. .  Rapid  growth  creates  some  major  needs  and  changes  in  a 

community.  Discuss  how  the  community  addressed  some  of  the 
major  ones.   Ask  about  ones  already  identified,  but  pursue 
others  they  identify. 

1)  Schools 

—  Building  new  facilities  —  how  did  votes  come  out  on 
major  bond  issues?  Why?  Were  they  able  to  raise  ade- 
quate funds?  What  were  problems? 

Why  did  they  occur? 
How  were  they  addressed?  Who? 

Were  they  solved?  Will  they  occur  again  next  time? 
What  role  did  state  actions/legislation  play  in  re- 
sponse? 

—  How  did  response  evolve  over  study  period?  How  did  the 
changes  affect  how  things  are  done  now?  Was  there  a 
point  when  decisions  or  community  response  was  approached 
in  a  new  or  different  way? 

2)  Housing 

—  How  did  housing  response  occur?  How  was  it  coordinated? 
What  were  the  problems?  (probe  financing  and  zoning  and 
legislation) 

Why  did  they  occur? 

How  were  they  addressed?  Who? 

Were  they  solved?  Will  they  recur  next  time? 

Role  of  state  actions/legislation 

—  How  did  response  evolve  over  study  period?  How  do  the 
changes  that  occurred  affect  how  things  are  done  now? 

3)  Planning  and  zoning 

What  is  history  of  planning  and  zoning? 

—  How  and  when  did  formal  planning  and  zoning  get  started 
and  staffed? 

—  What  role  did  it  play  throughout  study  period? 

—  What  were  problems?  or  key  decisions? 

-  How  did  they  occur? 

-  How  were  they  addressed  -  by  whom? 

-  Were  they  solved  or  will  they  recur? 

-  What  role  did  legislative  actions  play? 

-  How  did  response  evolve  over  time? 

What  use  was  made  of  legislation?  Where  did  initia- 
tive come  from?  Was  there  resistance? 
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4)  Public  works 

Discuss  major  decisions  as  above 

5)  Law  enforcement 
As  schools 

6)  Animal  control 

What  have  they  done?  How  and  why?  How  successful? 

7)  Review  how  and  when  state  acts  designed  to  assist  with  the 
impacts  of  energy  growth  have  been  used.   How  important  have 
they  been?   (e.g.  for  Wyoming:   (1)   sales  tax   (2)   farm  loan 
board   (3)   joint  powers  acts   (4)   industrial  siting   (5) 
severance  tax) 

8)  In  respondent's  opinion,  how  much  local  control  has  (will)  the 
community  been  (be)  able  to  exercise  over  the  important 
decisions  and  actions  that  affected  it  during  growth  period? 

—  was  prewarning  adequate  and  accurate  (information) ? 

—  cooperation  from  project  sponsor?  Describe  how  and  why 

—  was  uncertainty  about  reality  of  development  a  problem? 
How,  why? 

—  been  able  to  work  with  state  in  handling  problems? 

9)  Clarify  their  perception  of  the  role  and  importance  of  state 
involvement  and  of  large  non-local  corporate  involvement  in  the 
community  economy/affairs  who  initiated?  What  effect  now? 
Future? 

10)  How  has  (will)  the  political  leadership  and  government 
structure  in  the  community  changed?  regarding  city  council, 
county  commission,  county  chairman  of  political  parties? 

—  Have  there  been  any  changes  as  a  direct  result  of  energy 
development? 

—  Any  that  are  particularly  important  to  community's  response 
or  ability  to  respond? 

—  Have  companies  participated?  How? 

—  Have  (will)  community  leaders  been  (be)  willing  to  address 
problems  and  take  action?  Why  not,  what  was  (will  be) 
impediment? 

—  Has  (will)  conflict  of  interest  been  (be)  important  in 
shaping  community  response,  either  in  terms  of  actions  taken 
or  public  trust/community  support? 

11)  If  business  person  or  banker: 

—  Was  there  (is  there  anticipation  of)  a  shortage  of  financing 
for  either  businesses  or  consumers  during  the  study  period? 
Why?  How  was  (will)  it  (be)  addressed?  What  effect  did 

(will)  it  have?  Where  do  locals  bank? 

—  Has  banking  structure  in  the  community  changed?   In  what 
way?  Why? 

—  Did  banking  policies  and  practices  change  during  the  study 
period? 

—  What  role,  if  any,  did  energy  companies  play  in  banking, 
local  (vs.  nonlocal)  businesses? 

12)  Demographic  characteristics 

—  occupation  and  previous  employment  history 

—  length  of  residence  in  community 

—  origin 
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—  family  characteristics  (including  other  relatives) 

—  age 

—  sex 

--  relationship  to  energy  development 

13)  Check  to  see  if  they  feel  any  pertinent  information  has  been 
neglected 

14)  Names  of  other  people  to  talk  to 

—  influentials 

—  group  representatives 

—  administrative  leaders 
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